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WHOLE No. 53. 
I—VEDIC REDUPLICATION OF NOUNS AND 
ADJECTIVES. 


The object of this paper is to point out the noteworthy paral- 
lelism to be seen in the reduplication of nominals and in that of 
verbs in the Vedic language. As the verb has present, perfect, 
aoristic, and secondary (intensive, desiderative) reduplication, so 
the noun or adjective may appear sporadically reduplicated in 
such wise as to suggest present, perfect, aoristic, or secondary 
reduplication. These terms, although manifestly incongruous in 
connection with nominals, I shall employ for the present, in order 
more clearly to indicate the mutual resemblance of the several 
formations. 

The conditions of verbal reduplication are plainly given in the 
grammars. In the present a long radical is shortened, 7 is 
replaced by z, and in some cases a radical a may be represented 
by the same palatal vowel. Characteristic of aoristic reduplication 
is the preference for a heavy syllable (ddizdugam), sometimes at 
the expense of the radical (4vivagam from vdé¢), with the change 
of radical a or 7 to 2 (djzjanat) when the radical is light, without 
it when the radical is heavy (4édadaksam). The present redupli- 
cation of a with z is, on the other hand, unlengthened; thus, 
present t/sthatz; aorist djijanat.' 


1It is, however, extremely rare to find roots having at the same time redu- 
plicated aorists and presents. Only four of these, so far as I know, show an 
aoristic reduplication that is the lengthened form of the present, viz. in RV. 
bibhiyat bibhayat, piparsi ptparat, yuydti (yuyot?), with one more in RV.-AV.: 
titir- (RV. ptc.), atitaras, AV. The few roots remaining that have a mutual 
but more differentiated reduplication are mamatsi dmimadanta, vavartti avivrtat, 
juhuras jihvaras (later jih-). These are allin RV. Add one case of equiva- 
lence: sugvati, RV. with asugavus, AB. All other roots reduplicated in the 
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The reduplicated aorist has then affinity with the present and 
with the perfect (pluperfect ddadaksgam), and some of its supposed 
forms are to be interpreted rather as perfects, if their meaning be 
employed as an aid.’ In one case an approach to perfect form is 
seen in the employment of the -e (middle) as 3d person, a/itape, 
yet with aoristic reduplication. 

The reduplication of desideratives has this in common with the 
temporal reduplication just noticed, that a and r are reduplicated 
with z, while occasionally the reduplicating stem-vowel is made 
long. Desiderative forms are chiefly found in the present system 
in the early language. 

The reduplication of the intensive, on the other hand, is more 
closely connected with that of the perfect. In distinction from 
the present and aoristic forms, radical a, 7 are reduplicated in the 
perfect with a, not with z In agreement with intensive redupli- 
cation this vowel is often long (dédha@ra), though generally short. 

Intensives, which belong, as a primary class, to the early and 
die out in the later language, are reduplicated in three ways: 
1) simple form, @ with 4, 7 with e, « with 0; 2) middle form, the 
whole root is reduplicated or the root in weakened form; 3) strong 
form, the root is reduplicated, with a connecting vowel added. 
Examples are: 1) vdadvad, cekit, goguc; 2) carcar, cankram, 
badbadh; 3) ganigam, sanigvan (before two consonants; see 
Grammar, §1002). 

It will be seen that in some cases it is difficult to distinguish 
perfects from intensives, notably in the participle, where the forms, 
except for accent, are sometimes identical, and in some subjunc- 
tive forms where even the accent points to the form being rather 
perfect than intensive. But the accent is not fixed. Thus we 
have varahaéné with badbadhadndé, raérénas; and the doubtful 
forms 4mimet, titot, didhot, the last of which are reckoned by 
Whitney perfects or aorists; by Grassmann, intensives.? So the 
participle ¢z¢ujana is undoubtedly, as Whitney classifies it, an 
intensive (Grassmann ‘perfect’), and yet it is of the same redupli- 
cation with that in the perfect ¢zguvus, and in jajuvus jajuvand 
(though the participle to ¢zguvus is ¢iguvana!). The sense of 


present have at any period only an hypothetical (i. e. umdbelegte) reduplication 
of the aorist. The present z-reduplication is optional in vizag-, vavag-, both 
in RV. The same reduplication of radical a appears sporadically in the perfect 
vivakvans. 


1Compare Whitney, Grammar, §868. *[bid., §§868, 1008, 1013. 
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these intensives is also such that they are in some cases better 
classed with perfects (Grammar, 1008, 1024). Ina word, both in 
form and sense it is often difficult to decide whether we are 
dealing with a perfect or an intensive formation. 

If all reduplication had originally a common signification it 
would be natural to expect that perfect forms with strong redupli- 
cation—like that of the simple intensive—would often retain the 
force of that signification sufficiently to prevent the growth ofa 
parallel intensive form, and that, when an intensive was made from 
the same root, it would not be of the simple, but of the middle or 
strong intensive form. With this expectation I have collected 
the examples of the strong perfect (i. e. with heavy reduplication) 
with the following result, as drawn from a tolerably complete list 
of such forms compared with the forms of intensives developed 
from the same source: 

kl p, no intensive (i. e. none known in literature). 

kan, cakdén, cakdénanta (later cakané@), no intensive. 

grah, jagrdhis, no intensive. 

Ju, jajuviis, no intensive. 

tu, titava, intensive only in the strong form /évitvat. 

‘uj, tatujané (both accents), ¢utujyat, no other form of intensive. 

trp, tatrpand, RV., tatrpis, AV., no intensive. 

trs, tairsand, RV., tat-, pte., RV., AV., no intensive. 

di, didiyus, no intensive. 

ahi, didhima, RV., no intensive till TS. dedhyat. 

arh, dadrhand, adadrhanta, no intensive. 

dhr, dadhira, dadhré, intensive dardharsi, RV.; later dadharti, 
dadhrati, TS. 

dhrs, dadhrsis, AV., dadharsa, RV., no intensive. 

paj, papajé, isolated form, Whitney as perfect; PW. and Grass- 
mann, intensive. 

pi, pipyand, pipyiis, no intensive. 

nam, nandma (p. na-), intensive only in the form xdunamiti. 

bhi, bibhaya, AB., no intensive. 

mah, mamahas, mamahand, etc., no (other) intensive. 

mz, see note below. 

mr], mamrjus, intensive only marmrjat. 


1 mamahanta, cakramanta and the like are to be defined as reduplicated 
preterites. Further classification is otiose, for they are not pluperfects in 
sense. They lie between perfects and intensives. The first is in reduplication 
intensive, as the perfect itself is intensive, but in form it is a simple preterite. 
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mr¢, mamr¢us, intensive only marmreat. 
rah, rarahané, no intensive (pf. accent, but PW. ‘intensive’). 
raks, raraksand, no intensive. 

radh, raradhus, intensive raranddhi (?). 

ran, rardnas, rarén, etc. 

vrabh, rarabhe, rarabhmé, no intensive. 

(vak) vane, vavakre, RV., isolated, intensive avdvacit (?). 

van, vavantha, vavana, vavandhi, intensive only in the deriva- 
tive adj. vdnivan. 

vag, vavagis, no intensive. 

vas, vévasand, no intensive. 

vr7, vavrje, vavrjus, intensive ptc. in the form vérivr fat. 

vrt, vavaGrta, intensive vérvartti and varivarti (avarivur). 

vrdh, vavrdhé, vavrdhédhyai, vavrdhénya, no intensive. 

¢ad, ¢agadius, gagadana, no (other) intensive. 

¢u, ¢ucguvana, ¢aguvus, etc., no (other) intensive. 

sah, sasa&ha, no intensive. 

hid, jihida, AV., jihida, RV., no intensive. 

hrs, jahrsand, intensive only jarhrsantia. 

Some of these forms, despite their forbidding accent, are regarded 
by PW. and Grassmann as intensive. I follow Whitney’s allot- 
ment. Apart from the doubtful doubt of the perfect-hood of 
e. g. rarahanad and the puzzle involved in ¢a¢adéna beside 
¢agadus, there remains a sufficiently large number of cases to 
show that either no intensive, or, if any, a middle or a strong, not 
a simple intensive, stood beside strong perfects. The grammarians, 
for example, made an intensive stem 7drabh- beside the perfect 
rarabhe, rarabhe, but the ancient Vedan needed only his perfect, 
and kept his simple intensive for cases where he did not usea 
strong perfect; e. g. RV. cakagiti gets a perfect only in the epic 
cakage; JB. tatrasyate has as perfect ¢atrasa; RV. jagarti has 
no perfect at all; pdpatiti has only paptta; b&badhana, only 
babadhé, etc. The perfect mamr¢- (see list above) is associated 
with the intensive marvmr¢-; whereas maémérga corresponds with 
mamrsgat, withal not till the Sitra period. When dédrh/ is found 
as intensive of dr the corresponding perfect is not da- but dédara, 
with which relation contrast that of déarhdéndé above, a strong 
perfect with no corresponding intensive. The word dadhira 
presents an interesting study. This is the RV. strong perfect 
(with dadhré), and at this time the corresponding intensive is 
only dardharsi. But, although dédhara was uniquely preserved 
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(it never was wholly abandoned), daédhara, in accordance with 
the usage of other cases, came later into use (JB.), and in this 
period, when dédhara obtains and dédhara is a mere archaism, 
arose the intensive dédhrati, didharti (TS.).' That the strong 
perfect preceded the simple can be shown by some examples: 
RV. dadhara later becomes dadhadra; RV. jagrdh- \ater becomes 
jagrah-; RV. mamr¢- later becomes mamrg-. As a rule, then, 
in the early period a simple intensive and a strong perfect never 
go together.’ 

The perfect is by no means confined to its own peculiar endings. 
It may take with the same stem the endings of the present 
system, where belong many forms reckoned unnecessarily to the 
subjunctive (compare Grammar, §815). Again, it may be used 
in a sense not differentiated from that of a present. Conversely, 
the intensive, confined, for the most part, to the present system, 
is often indistinguishable in sense from a present. It is plain from 
this that, so far as the verb goes, there is not a marked difference 
in the character of perfect and intensive reduplication. Now, in 
nominal reduplication, with which, as will be seen, that of verbs 
hangs closely together, the character cannot be temporal. Is, 


then, the character of verbal reduplication of entirely different 
sort? This is scarcely possible. Reduplication of every sort is 
not temporal, but qualitative. In view of the formal categories 
where reduplication is shown at its strongest, i. e. in intensives 
and desideratives, together with the oldest form of nominal 
reduplication, that employed for imitative purposes or to denote 
repeated action*—onomatopoetica and such forms as xixcdos = 


1 The Paippalada text of AV. gives dadhartu, a form, however, considered as 
dubious by Whitney (Roots s. v.). 

21 know of no exception except the following. If dadhot were assuredly a 
perfect it would violate the rule, standing with dodhariti as well as with 
davidhava. But dadhot is a very questionable form. It may itself be an 
intensive ; possibly it is aorist (Whitney classes yd#yot as aorist, dédhot and 
tutot as perfects; yet see Grammar, §868). Again, RV. didhima has dedhyat, 
but not till TS. Lastly,the AV. gives to the entirely regular mimdaya (mémydna) 
of RV. a strong mimaya. This may, however, be a conscious attempt to 
differentiate the three mimaya (from ma ‘bellow,’ mi ‘build,’ mi ‘ injure’) of the 
RV., of which AV. uses two, one as mimdya and one (from mi) mimaya. 

>The bounds between these divisions are slight and easily transgressed. 
But for a primitive repetition speaks the large number of whole (divé-dive, etc., 
like ady4dya) reduplications, where a word entire is repeated, a logical if not 
formal reduplication. See the large list collected by Collitz, Abh. d. Or. 
Cong. 1881, p. 294 sq. 
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cakré—this quality would appear to be either iterative or that 
indicated by iteration, viz. intensative. 

The first group of reduplicated nominals embraces desiderative 
nouns and adjectives. They may be referred, as derivatives, to 
their respective verbals. The relation of jigisi to jigisase, 
jigisamana is typical of each example in the list.’ 

It was to be expected that from secondary conjugations deriva- 
tives would arise with the same modal quality, and there is no 
occasion to seek for these nominals a primary and independent 
origin. Such might a priorz have been expected of the nominals 
corresponding with intensive verbs, nor would such an apparent 
derivation invalidate the antecedent probability of an independent 
growth in adjectives parallel to temporal stems. Yet even in the 
intensive adjectives there is ground for doubting whether the 
nominal forms are always derived from the verbal intensive. 
Observe this in the following complete list of RV. ‘intensive’ 
adjectives : 

cakgsmd has no intensive verb parallel to it. The perfect is 
caksamithas. 

a-dardiré stands parallel to intensive dardar-, dadrhi (compare 
dudhi for dur-). The perfect is dada@ra, later noun dadrzu. 

dadhrsé, dadhrsi have no intensive. The perfect is dadhrgvds, 
etc., AV. dadhrsis. 

ku-namnama (nannam@): intensive nanamat. 

vevijé: intensive vévijana. Compare AV. rerihé (epic leliha) 
and AV. abhirorudé. 

tairpi has no intensive verb. Perfect is ¢a/rpand (tatrpiis). 

has no intensive verb. Perfect is ¢ztujana, talujyat. 

dadhrsi (see dadhrsé above). 

jarbhdri. intensive jarbhrtas (bharibhrat). 

yuyudhi; compare the really intensive adjective yaviyiidh. The 
perfect is yuyudhis (later aorist yizyudhas). 

vavahi: perfect uvaha, Sk. vavaha, intensive vavahiti not till 
the classical period ; vanivahydéte, Brahmanic. 

sasahi, vigésahi has no intensive verb. The perfect is sasah-, 
sasahvans. In AV. sésaht. 


1Compare didhisu, didhishyya with didhisami ; didrksénya (didrksi is a loc. 
pl.) with didrksante ; ninitsu with ntnitsat ; pipisu (voc.) with pipisati, Bibhatsu 
has no verbal parallel in RV., later didhatsate; so with d-guguksdni. All the 
rest correspond (mimiksu, mumukgi, ririksiu, ruruksdni, sisasu, sisasdtu, sisasdni) 
with desiderative verbs of RV. Add in AV. jighatsd, titikgd, etc. Doubtful 
is tyaksé from yaj or ag (A. F. II 91). 
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didivi has no intensive. The Vedic perfect is didivans. 

jagrvz; intensive jagrhi. 

dadhrvi: perfect dadhr- (dadhr-), intensive dardharsi (dadhrati, 
later). 

yuyuvi: perfect of yu yuyuvé, present of yu? yuyuvanta ; inten- 
sive yoyuvat, 

Add to these jéga (compare jéguve) and johitra. Unlike any 
verbal stem is ghanaéghand (intensive ghanigh-). 

In this list, closely connected with the intensive stem, are 


dardird Jarbhéri 
nannama jagrvt 
vevija dadhrvi (?) 


rertha 
AV. { vorudad 


While as closely connected with the perfect stem are 


-caksma tairpi 
dadhrsa& dadhrsi 
yuyuvi 


sasaht 
didivi 
yiyuadhi 


and probably vavahz, both by analogy with sdsahi and because 
vavahiii is much later than vavaha. Evidently these should be 
called ‘ perfect’ quite as much as ‘intensive’ adjectives. 

Turning now to nominals not connected with secondary stems, 
what should be said of the reduplication in gavgd, which corres- 
ponds with no verbal stem of gam or gd, to one of which roots 
(originally identical) this noun must be referred? What of jigyu, 
which agrees in stem only with the perfect (as given in jzgyis) ; 
of cacaré, caracard, cacali, all to be assigned to the root which 
as a verb shows perfect cacara, ceris, intensive carcariti? 

To this question Fritzsche suggests as answer, citing Greek 
parallels, that adjectives with perfect stems have arisen from the 
perfect or keep a perfect sense (Curt. St. VI 330), while Brug- 
mann in more guarded language declares (Gdz. II 52. 2, 4) that 
there are examples of nominal reduplication which “certainly had 
something to do with forms like dédopxa, xéxdero” and “stand 
parallel to verbal reduplication.” Examples cited by Brugmann 
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are kexpudados (xéxpuda), BéBndos (BéBnxa), Kexpaypds 
(xéxpaya), (drwra); vavri, pf. st. vavr-, cékri, pf. st. cakr-, 
dadi, pf. dad-, sasahi, pf. st. sdsah-, etc.’ 

The question has here been raised, but not answered: Why 
do adjectives have a perfect stem? What is the perfect-hood of 
a ‘perfect’ nominal? What is the ‘something to do’ that unites 
vavri with the perfect of the verb that springs from the same root 
with its own? 

In order to a clearer view of the relation between the nominal 
and verb in reduplicated form, I thought to examine the nominals 


' May I be permitted here to raise protest against a certain lack of historical 
sense displayed by many eminent linguists in citing examples of phonetic 
equivalence from the great mass of Vedic-Sanskrit forms? No linguist thinks 
of equating early Vedic words with Hesychian without specifying the source 
of the latter. When a late Greek word is employed it is noted as such, e. g. 
menoiOnowe (loc. cit. Fritzsche and Brugmann). But linguists are wont to 
disregard altogether this rule of historical propriety in treating of Vedic or 
Sanskrit words. No matter how late or how wndelegt, all that comes out of the 
Petersburg Lexicon is marked as ‘ai.’ (= alt-indisch), which can or should 
mean only early Vedic. Thus Brugmann compares cirrus and cikura without 
telling his reader that the latter is not an old Sanskrit word; he calls avare 
‘early’; it is really very late (Gdz. II 52. 4). He compares reudpydév with 
bambhara, as have others, without stating that the latter is too recent a word 
to have any historical right to the equivalence. (It should really be compared 
with dumdble-bee and SouBéw—an independent formation.) Such late Sanskrit 
words as are not extant in the whole vast literature of India, if they are to 
be employed for comparative purposes at all, ought to be registered for 
what they are worth, equivalent to Greek words given by the latest lexicog- 
raphers. It would, again, be very useful to know that ‘altindisch’ recklessly 
applied to arkara and cikura means ‘late’ (post-Vedic), and that cancala and 
verihd, put together as ‘old,’ belong to entirely different periods—one very 
early, the other very late. So Fick, s. vrka, v/ko, says that it was ‘bereits 
ursprachlich’ a proper name. It probably was, and there are examples in 
Sanskrit literature to illustrate it, but Fick cites only vrkakarman, and does 
not say that wrkakarman as nom. prop. stands in PW. as ‘N. eines Asura, verz. 
d. Ox. H.’ Every Sanskrit scholar knows how great an antiquity that implies. 
One might as well cite andraja as a proof that London was ‘ bereits ursprach- 
lich’ known to the Aryans. The evil seems now tobe epidemic. Per Persson 
cites pupphusa as ‘ai.,’ whereas, in fact, it occurs only in Ckdr.; and, less awful 
but still reprehensible, gharghara appears also as ‘ai.’ alongside of gdrgara— 
one being late Sanskrit and the other early Vedic (Wurzelerweiterung, pp. 23, 
41). So, too, Prellwitz gives kamci and mandur& as ‘ancient Indic’! As 
Homeric, Hellenistic and Hesychian forms are fittingly cited as such, so of 
India, every merely lexicographic form should be cited as such; every late 
form should be called Sanskrit; and ‘ai.’ (‘early’) should be confined to that 
which is early, viz. the Vedic language. All historic value is lost with the 
careless method now in vogue. 
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that appear reduplicated in the Rig-Veda. I found, however, 
somewhat to my surprise, that, with the exception of a number of 
reduplicated forms, which cannot be assigned to any Sanskrit 
root that gives verbals, in other words, with the exclusion of 
reduplicated nominals of doubtful origin (largely onomatopoetic), 
on completing the list of Vedic reduplicated nominals I had 
almost exhausted the list of such forms.’ The few remaining I 
group together after the Rig-Veda group; which latter has not 
been confined to derivatives from recognizable roots, but I have 
allowed it to embrace all I have noticed.’ 

Before giving these forms in detail I wish to point out those of 
two or three sorts where the parallelism between nominal stems 
and verbal perfects is incontrovertible. Compare first 


cakri 
jagmi 

papre 
babhri 

yayt 

vavrt, vavra 
sasrd 


The stems of cakri and jégmi are exactly the same with those 
of the respective perfects, cakré¢, jagmius. In jajni (4prajajiit, 
both from jam and jfd) lies the analogue of jajfis. The two 


! This in itself is the best argument for the antiquity of the formation, since 
Aryan forms of general usage are often referable only to hypothetical roots, 
where connection with an assumed perfect stem would not be plausible. On 
Avestan parallels see below. 

?Certain forms are registered as reduplicates in Grassmann which are so 
merely theoretically, and sometimes these are plainly incorrect. In the case 
of dhigdénd, for instance, there is merely a nominal formation from the secondary 
root dhi-s (dha), like das,da. The verb is reduplicated, didhigamz, the nominal 
dhigdénad shows no trace of reduplication and does not belong in this category. 
Such forms, too, as ditsé (compare didhigz = AV. dadhisi) belong rather to 
reduplicated roots than to nominals. The root is felt as single, as in the case 
of jaks, or cate (cavcala). I have noticed these roots in their place as important 
for the theory of reduplication, but in the nominals like 44iks4 (shikgdna), 
dhigdna, etc., there is no reduplication, if indeed their roots can claim it even 
in the verbal stems. Grassmann assumes reduplication for das as well as for 
da¢, both of which are more probably determinative, i. e. extended roots (with 
dag compare kag and AV. dpra-cankaga ; cakas and kas; with déguri compare 
Jdsuri, sdhuri, AV. taduri) treated as if reduplicated. 
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papri come from roots that show present stem Jzpar, perfect 
pupir (= papar, compare mamar and mumur); pipar, aor. pipa- 
rat, piprat (compare fipru), like téturt, perfect stem futur-. In 
babhri, compared with the pure intensive jaréhari, there is a stem 
known only to the perfect (present dibharmi, bibhrat, perfect 
jabhira and badbhre, intensive bharibhrati, jarbhrids). The 
perfect stem yayzs is the verbal parallel of yayz; and vavr, vavar, 
not the present varat, vrncti, is the only possible form comparable 
with vavrd, vavri (vivavri, vavray in vavrayamahe). So not 
sarsrle, sisarti, sérat, but the perfect sasrvais, sasara, can equate 
the adjectives sasvé, sasvi. And finally sésuz is not parallel to 
sanat, but to the perfect sas@na, sasavans (= sasanvans, cf. 
sasanusi in the Brahmanas). In AV. there is, besides these, 
4-mamri, with which compare RV. perfect mamrvans. 

Just as yyudhi is a perfect adjective when contrasted with the 
intensive adjective yaviyidh, so babhri, when contrasted with 
jarbhéri, can be called only a perfect adjective. There is here 
something more than an indefinite relationship. The stems are 
one, identical. 

Just so in the list: 


jugurvadni 

tuturvani 

dadhrsvdni (with sésah7 in viii 61. 3) 
gugukvant, gugukvand 


Jugurvani, tuturvéni stand parallel respectively to the perfects 
juguryal, tuturyat; dadhrsvani equates dadhrsvans ; gugukvdni 
is to be compared with ¢ugucita, gugukvans. 

Of no formal category are 


jaéguri from jur, jr 
tdturi from tur, tr 
papuri from pur, pr 


The intensive of tus is tartar (adverb vitarturam), the perfect 
from the /r form of the root, fat@ra. With pépuri compare paprz 
above and piipurz (SV.), periect pupir-. With jéguri compare 
jugurvéni above. Whitney alone refers jéguri to jr, jur, and 
not to gam, as do PW., Grassmann. And Whitney is right. 
For it is evident that jéguri : jr : téturi: tr : pdpuri : pr.’ 


1 Since the meaning in x 108. 1 is certainly ‘going,’ it is necessary to ascribe 
to jr ‘go,’ the same secondary form of the root that is found in /, tur, viz. jur. 
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In the alphabetical list of forms that follows occur all the cases, 
I believe, of reduplicated nominals in the Rig-Veda, with parallels 
from the Atharva-Veda. Of these, besides nomina (including 
adjectives), there is one adverb only, maméat (vitarturdm being 
nominal) ; one pronoun, mama; and a doubtful interjection, 7ah@ 
(viii 45. 37, so PW., but more probably a perfect), besides certain 
onomatopoetic forms. In madryadrik there is an erroneous 
(unconsciously emphatic) repetition of the suffix.’ 


REDUPLICATED NOMINALS.’ 


akhkhala (akkhali-kftya): ashout of joy. Like all such words, 
it may be questioned whether this is purely onomatopoetic or not. 
The answer depends on whether one inclines to derive roots from 
noises or noises from roots. But as many onomatopoetic words 
are reduplicated, so this akhkhala or akhkhali (with which I 
should connect Latin ecceve and possibly yd, idyo, Eho (?), 
jauchzen, faxyos) presents a case of what may be called inverted 
reduplication—akh-kha-li, like atta, ara compared with /a/é, 
ampa with ambda, ambi, German amme, with mama, mamma 
(the onomatopoetic and /allworter being often at bottom of the 
same sort)—having a counterpart of straightforward reduplication 
in the Sanskrit root khakkhati (v.1. kdkhati) ‘laugh,’ which is 
given only by the native Root-book (dhdtup.), but is supported 
by cachinnus, xcaydtew. The form = might suggest 
that the / of akhkhali was radical, but I fancy, if this word really 
has a root, it is merely related to that of this Greek form, and 
that / in this and r in eccere are terminative (compare a/a/a below). 
Lat. acca is lallwort. 

aratvd: implies later avatu, avalu,a tree. Compare late avaré 
‘cover’ and arari ‘door.’ The reduplication is intensive, as in 
dpapicx, apdpwo. In the corresponding Sk. verb it is 7, av, dlartz. 
The sense is of ‘going’ and ‘fitting in,’ so ‘covering.’ Perhaps 
here belongs érana ‘strange,’ i. e. ‘covered, secret’ (cf. pf. ptc. 
arand); dranya ‘cover, forest.’ 

1 Not without importance in considering the motive, if not the form, of true 
reduplication are certain compounds in which the stem is by predilection 
repeated to make a composite that might just as well have been expressed 
otherwise: bhdrabhrt, mahamahd, mdhimagha, vasovayd, saiindsatvan, agvagva, 
AV. abhilapaldp, modamiid, etc. 

?Some of these forms have been discussed already in the essays of Fritzsche 
and Brugmann already referred to (in the sixth and seventh volumes of Curtius’ 


Studien), to which, below, I occasionally refer for supposed cognates in other 
languages. 
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alala: (alala-bhévantis Zpas, compare agnis) 
to be grouped with ‘hello, hurrah,’ ddadd, édedev, Bulg. olelé, etc. 
Later arare (inverted ; compare Aaddfw, Sk. /alal/a, lallen, ono- 
matopoetic but with different signification, though the use even of 
alalé is not that of dad). Compare gargara. 

Gtithi: Grassmann connects the termination with the ¢h7 of 
sdkthi and udaérathi, but this is impossible. Except in its own 
derivatives, the ending of a¢-7thi has no parallel in the Rig-Veda 
(sék-tht would give the parallel *atthz), which renders doubtful 
the root a#, to which it is assigned (the ‘wanderer’ = the ‘guest’). 
Perhaps 4-tithi (as agvatha = agvatthd = agvasthé) is reduplicated 
for *ata-sthi, *tathi, */ithi, in the sense of &¢zsthat, astheyas (forms 
of the latest books). The guest is ‘non-abiding’ (compare deraréa). 
In atithinis (gas), x 68. 3, the original meaning still holds, ‘not 
standing, unstable’ (so atithigvé). Compare déridra = ‘beggar.’ 
So Av. asti = asthi = guest, B. B. xv 10 (reduplicated ?). 

iyacakgas: Perfect zydtus (no intensive till Upan.). 

ulika: AV. ulul/=ululatus; Lat. ulula, ulucus, ululare. The 
same question as above in ddadd, though the ‘root’ is more plainly 
developed. The termination with preceding reduplication as in 
brbuka, cugulika (cf. akhkha-l-i), and from recognizable roots 
jagaruka, salaltka (cf. parpharika). The form occurs 
later, and the root, if there be one, is probably to be seen unredu- 
plicated in w/@,a beast of AV. In Greek reduplicated, drocdifa, 
etc.; simple, (?). Later (cf. avaré to alald), perhaps 
by likeness to vu ‘cry.’ Compare AV. karkandhika, RV. 
karkdndhu. 

*kaka (¢aka-): Compare xdxxn, cacare. 

kankata (satiné-kaikata): From the meanings ‘comb’ and 
‘harmful beast,’ apparently one with Lankata ‘hook’ and ‘armor’ 
(long associated with karkata ‘cancer,’ AV. karki), kankana 
‘ring’ (‘haken’). Cf. Brugmann, Curt. St. VII 277 (RV. hfgala 
can scarcely belong here). This is the earliest (the only RV.) 
form of this nominal reduplication (for ga4nga@ see below). There 
seems to be no connection with awzka, AV. I am in doubt, 
however, as to the propriety of connecting kavkana with kankata. 
The former is an epic word applied especially to the ankle-rings 
which, like the bells so worn, were for musical purposes, and it 
seems quite probable that the word may be of the same origin 
with £inkini, i. e. onomatopoetic reduplication (unless like that in 
kikasa), rather than from kan = kar. So katkani is said to be 
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for kinkini, and in the citation given in PW., where Mbha. iii 
15757 has kankana, the Bombay edition 271. 22 has kimkini. 
Note also that vi-kahkata = kinkini, as name of atree.1 There 
may be confusion between £ayv ‘sound’ and ‘turn’ (in cakr@). 
kakata (reni-kakata): Compare kfrkata (AV. krka = Avest. 
kahrka). It is impossible to dissociate this word from AV. 
kakatika ‘part of the head’ (compare kékalaka ‘hock’). kapala 
belongs to the same root (compare AV. kurkurd, later kurkuta). 
Perhaps apdta is related. It is difficult not to class with these 
kakud, kakud, AV. kakuda, culmen, cacimen, caput, like kapala 
(with = after k). To my mind kibha, kakibh, kakuhd 
(kakubhd) shows still a third form of the same (-xe@ady? unredu- 
plicated). Yet ‘top’ and ‘cover,’ and so ‘hide’ (xia), are related 
ideas (compare under avatvd above). The phonetic terminal 
change would be determinative, that of sz ‘press’ to subh 
‘smother,’ sz-c ‘shine,’ ‘beautify.’? Is kapéta also for kakdta, 
like kaka, kéka? Compare lopapaka and lopaka, lopaga. 
harkandhu (kérkandhika, AV.): For karkam-dha (as vanargiu 
= ga), i. e. karka, as in late karkaphala. karka itself as plant 
=karkata. Perhaps kdga and kagika (¢ for k) belong here. 
kakambira: name of a tree. Compare kamébd, kambhd (adj. 
Pan) and gabh- (=gambh-iré). The root appears to be the 
same with that in kaméard ‘variegated’ (cf. karvbura), a Lex. 
word, perhaps found radically in Lambu (Sk.) ‘shell.’ The redu- 
plication is consonantally that of the onomatopoetica with strong 
perfect or simple intensive vocalism. It is possible, however, 
that since kamd ‘go’ in Dhatup. may be the same as kamp, we 
have here a parallel to the (unreduplicated) kapana@ (RV.) ‘cater- 
pillar.’ 
kéka, etc. Here belong krkadagu, kikidivi, later kaka, etc. 
Possibly ¢akund implies a *¢aka = kaka, as gikhda, Sk. ¢ikhara, 
is reduplicated from &r (Brugmann, Curt. St. VII 291), which, in 
that case, should be added to the list (compare VS. kékara,a 
bird). The names of birds here involved offer a problem hard to 
solve. In £72k it is impossible to decide whether, as Brugmann 


1 kankata, in the meaning ‘elephant’s hook,’ is still marked as unfound in 
PW. Ido not see why this meaning may not be received in Mbha. vii 187. 47 
(vyajanaih kankataigcdiva dhvajaigca vinipatataih) as well as ‘armor.’ Compare 
kalmailika, etc., and kilviga with kan-kitka-. 

2 AV. kakajékria = German ‘caput gemacht’ (compare ‘put a head on a 
man’)! kakubhd as kakubh in trikakum (= bh). 
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will, there is a case of ‘broken reduplication’ or a parallel to £éka, 
kaka, apparently merely onomatopoetic. The same is true of 
cicctké, another bird. kéka in kékayadtu = cuckoo, as kaka = 
‘caw-caw,’ crow. Apparently these words are analogues of 
English daa-baa ‘sheep,’ moo0-moo ‘cow,’ and chu-chu ‘locomotive.’ 
Possibly gugulika (yatu) may belong to the same class, but this 
I regard as a derivative from the root *¢u/ ‘leap.’ As jajh, 
janj, ¢inj and krakg seem to be onomatopoetic and yet they make 
verbal forms (compare érorvgw), so the fundamental sound of these 
words may be felt as a radical as soon as used. So karkar/ and 
gargara appear to be onomatopoetic and at the same time contain 
distinct radicals. Compare the apparent sound-word in AV. 
matmatd (yatu), a bird (?), with Pan. mataématdyatz. The later 
language has a host of such words, all of more or less spurious 
rootage. Some are palpably onomatopoetic, dadada, CB., babadd, 
AB. (respectively noise of thunder’ and of fire), kukkuta, the 
cock, ¢ittirz, ctkkira, and other bird-names. Of this sort in the 
Rig-Veda appear to be the following: 

akhkhala (-iz), eccere, a shout of joy. 

alala, noise of joy (?, water, like the later separate arare,a 

call, in Ckdr.). 

ulaka, AV. ululi, ulucus. 

kikt- (xiooa?), a bird. 

kikira (krnu), noise of tearing. 

kéka, cuckoo (later kinkira). 

[Asvinka, bird; compare &gvid ?] 

cicctka, a bird (c4sa = ‘heher’ ?). 

ci¢ca (kr), hissing noise; compare the root ¢7%/. 

dundubhi, drum. 

budbuda, bubble. 

With later £@a compare lex. Sk. kana (ordinarily ‘one-eyed’), 
kanika, which apparently (= crow, cock, goose) gives a sound 
unreduplicated. With krvdk-s-amadna compare epic krakaca 
‘saw,’ lex. krakara ‘bird’ and ‘saw.’? It is instructive to note 
the epic usage. What has been called the ‘Aryan war-cry,’ in 
view of a/ald, ddada and édeded, does not appear amid the many 


1Compare dundubhi with dadada ‘drum and thunder,’ united as in the Sk. 
drum dnaka (Mbh. vii 39. 31), which means also ‘thunder-cloud’ in lex. 

2 Per Persson (p. 13) utilizes the lex. meaning (a bird) to compare «épaé, etc , 
and regards krak as kra-k (xépxoc). The two forms stand to each other as 
‘croak’ (of a frog) does to ‘crow’ (of a cock). 
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battle-cries, and in RV. it gives the sound of waters (while avare 
has the function of ‘hello’). But the soldiers have a cry which 
answers to hurrah, viz. halahala, while kilakila and krakaca 
(here merely for sound) are also used in the same way. The 
sounds catacaté and katakata, of weapons and of men, show how 
easily pure sounds may appear when reduplicated like a respectable 
derivative. RV. dundubhi‘drum’ is ona par with epic dindima 
(compare above of thunder dadada, and English ‘rubadub’ for 
the sound ofa drum). These are rootless, and it is hard not to 
put in the same class gdrgara and VP. jharjhara. RV. 
hin(krnvat) is like the epic shout hum. RV. ¢u(krta) is English 
‘shoo.’? 

The same strong intensive reduplication as is found in dadbadh, 
gadgada (classical Sk.) appears in budbudé-yagu. Budbuda = 
bubble, compare dudura ‘water,’ Naigh. Possibly this word is 
the same with English ‘bub’ (compare ‘cry-baby,’ ‘blubber,’ bube 
and bubbeln). Here we have a natural origin for what in radicals 
appears as intensive conjugation (gadgada from gad ‘speak’ in 
the sense of stammering).” 

The old contention that in £@ka there is no ¢abdanukrti but a 


1T have pointed out, J. A.O.S. XIII, p. 320, that dindidha (compare the 
snake dundubha = dundubha) occurs in Mbh. B. xii 282. 41 ; possibly erroneous 
for the usual dindima, but like RV. dundubhi (C. 10139 has °ma). It is here 
united with conches, gankhas, another reduplicate. 

2 These are all the forms of this sort I have considered certain in RV. In 
ulokd Grassmann sees a *ruroka; others find in it uruloka or ururoka (Z. D. 
M. G. XLI 499, XLII 152). I think that two words have here been confused. 
Lokd is Latin lucus, Lith. lauka, water-loo (Fick), from the root */zc (found in 
later /unc, break, /up, break; compare ru, break, and ruc, shine, i. e. as in ‘the 
heavens break open,’ shine forth), just as 4a4é comes from éuc and méki from 
muc. The meaning is téuevoc, a place cut off from others (so /ucus = templum). 
In wkd, on the other hand, there is w/-o/+-ha from vr, ul (uli), then 
uloka, in the meaning urd (reduplicated). For the stem compare ac, dékas, 
etc. (without raised form in v7, u/ ‘cover, #/ba). If the & were radical and 
not as in stu, stéka, it might come from *vare (ulk&), but I see no reason for 
assuming the meaning of ‘shining’ given by all the interpreters. The same 
word occurs in paraphrased with in i 28.1 (uli = 
uru as puli = puri). In ruru the reduplication is accidental (as in ¢étha,. 
tratrd, mdnman, etc.). If in each language an onomatopoetic equivalence of 

=A be recognized (compare 44h@ = English ha!), the German uhu (uhle) 
might be compared with RV. wh, of geese (hansdso ye .. uhtivas, iv 45. 4). 
These are, to be sure, heavenly geese; yet compare of the fires, symbols of 
which are these geese, the expression javante in the next verse. The RV. 
book-position shows that this wkd precedes kd. 
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derivative from al (+apa ‘drive off’) may seem to us worthy 
only of an Aupamanyava’s wit. But the lines are not much easier 
for us to draw in many cases than for the sage whose wisdom is 
treasured up in the Nirukta. Yet, so far as opinion may stand 
against opinion, I am inclined to reverse, for many examples, 
Brugmann’s word apropos of such forms: ‘“‘manches spielt stark 
ins Onomatopoietische hiniiber,” and say that many ¢abdanukrias 
get a radical value out of their original use, and then become 
practically derivatives of the assumed radical, which is there- 
upon employed like any other root. I have pointed out in my 
paper on the Aryan Future (A. J. P. XIII, p. 26) that the parti- 
ciple (i. e. a nominal adjectival form) is apt to be the first step in 
the making of a new verb. Thus ‘zipzip’ is the sound of a rifle- 
ball; zipping is the adjective participle (‘came zipping along’) ; 
then ‘zips along,’ and the verb is made—a racial analogue to the 
fact that a child uses nouns long before he does verbs, though 
how far this theory may be extended it is perhaps otiose to 
inquire. But the more I see of the daily making of language— 
and in this country there is a large, brand-new vocabulary made 
every year—the more I doubt the pre-existence of language- 
making verbal roots, and incline to refer all language to a basis of 
nominal forms. This topic is practically too apart from my topic 
for present discussion, but it hangs together so closely with the 
explanation of onomatopes, from a theoretical point of view, that 
it cannot be passed over altogether. 

kakga: Whether there is here real reduplication is doubtful. 
Brugmann connects with kankata and cakré (loc. cit., pp. 255-6, 
276). Iconnect rather with £é¢z ‘closed hand,’ and see a vari- 
ation of the stem in £ukgi, kuc, bend, fold, enfold (compare mad 
mud). The idea of bending, closing over, seems to lie in this 
and in kaccha, closed ‘hem of skirt,’ kacchapa, closed beast or 
rounded (‘turtle,’ compare below under kicakra); kéga, ‘pail.’ 
The accident of the final being a sibilant and initial guttural does 
not make reduplication. The root-form may be ag or kac (guk) 
with determinative, and no more reduplicate than zakg, nag. 

krchré: Compare &r¢é, from &r¢g ‘be thin’? Perhaps from £rs, 
like ‘tribulation.’ If the former holds, compare, with Brugmann, 
English ‘(h)lank’ (‘krank’ is doubtful, possibly as aloan). There 
is no cogent reason for seeing reduplication in this form. If kvank 
is related to this word, compare the vulgarism ‘peakéd’ = thin 
= ill. 
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kakdrdu: kakardave vrsabhé yukid asit, x 102.6. Say. (PW.) 
¢gatranam hinsandya; Grassmann’s dictionary: “der knurren in 
den Eingeweiden [£ard, vgl. pard| hat, knurrer”; translation: 
“dem knurrer war der Stier geschirrt.” Ludwig: ‘deichsel.’ 
The next half-verse explains the word: didher yuktdsya dravatah 
—the steer was yoked to run, for speed. The root is kr = kal 
(Brah.) ‘drive,’ with d as determinative, as in mr, mrd, mrad. 
The reduplication is the older nominal reduplication of the 
consonant, the vowel as in the perfect (primarily intensive) akér- 
dave = ‘for swift driving,’ and so follows ‘he ran.’ Compare Sk. 
kurd ‘leap.’ Persson derives this k7vd from an original skr-d, 
oxaipo, xdpdag. But see Z. D. M. G. 1892, p. 459. 

karkari: Compare Fritzsche, Curt. St. VI 341; Brugmann, ib. 
VII 287. Nothing to do with khargd/é (another onomatopoetic). 
Noise as in AV. kurkurd, xapxaipw is the basis. With weakened 
reduplication a host of late cognates, Sk. Aukkubhd (xaxxdBn), 
(kurkura) kukkura ‘dog, kukkuta ‘cock,’ kékali ‘musical sound,’ 
cucurive, kukurikati (Fick). Add kuktirabha, AV., ghost. Suf- 
ficient for my purpose is it to point out the series kLarkar = kurkur 
= kukkur = kukur = kukar, and again, karkar = kakar (-kal) 
= (kankar? cf. kinkini, etc.). That is, in these words there is 
the whole line of iterative forms used to make middle intensive, 
simple intensive, strong and simple perfect. 

This word appears with gé7gara and sasarpari in RV. as one 
of three musical instruments. This is possibly true of the form of 
the parallel gérgara. But sasarpari (perfect reduplication) is by 
natives explained as ‘speech,’ and such I believe to be the meaning. 
It can only mean ‘flowing,’ and is not on a par with gérgara 
karkari, where sound is the basis. I regard sasarpari as a perfect 
adjective = ‘flowing’ (speech). 

kikasa: The meaning breast-bone is secondary. The redupli- 
cation implies a kiwkas = kankas- or (what is important for other 
forms noted below) = &zknas, as in kiknasa, AB. (&(n)as ‘split’). 
This form has nothing to do directly with later Sk. kLarkagé (PW.) 
‘hard,’ though as = kag may be the original development from 
a ka+determinatives. 

kiicakra: Nipple. According to PW. from u-cakré. But 
the meaning female breast and the whole series of related meanings 
is found in the lex. words kuca = kaca, kucakaé = kurcika, kucika 
= kurctka, etc., so that kaca-kra must stand for karca-kra. In 
this kzrca there is the same root as in karma (compare kaccha 
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above); the idea being ‘rounded, curved’ (curvus, cervus, xépas, 
cakré below). In cucika, late form, there is possibly the same 
root, but possibly *cz in cig is here the radical (onomatopoetic). 

kg (‘food’) = ghas with reduplication? If so, compare psu 
(psu), from dhas. The regular reduplication gives jakg as double 
root. It is quite possible that £7 is from a separate root £as (in 
another application, £sudh ‘be hungry’). The origin of the form 
would be that of &gu-rdé (cf. kiknasa above), and ‘split (grain)’ 
would be the meaning. In &gudh there would be a companion of 
kastha ‘woe’ (compare Persson, p. 170, note 7, on fames), from 
kag = kas (AV. kas ‘cough’ keeps the original idea of kas). The 
reduplicated root is pre-Vedic. Compare Avestan khgz ‘eat.’ 

cakra, cakvi: These forms go back to the root *£ar ‘go, turn, 
revolve’ discussed above.. Compare xixdos, xvAdds, Kepxipa, etc. 
(often noted). Of the late forms the most interesting is lex. 
cankura (with modified-middle intensive reduplication) = cakrd 
(with perfect reduplication). For the list see 74gmz below. 

cakri, carkrti: Perfect adjective and intensive noun from &r 
make (skr) and kr, kir (cakrat, carkarmi). The second root is 
probably originally one with that of Zarkari (above), with special 
modification of sense. 

cadkgana, caksani, cékgas, cdkgu, -caks, etc. (AV. caksan, cékgu): 
As in cakri, perfect reduplication (cacakg- of the verb is re-redu- 
plication on the basis of cakg as a simple root). Compare czk@1. 
The root is found again in cakadge (kak), epic; caékagiti, Vedic 
intensive; and in AV. (4p7a-) cankaga. 

cakén: What is called intensive reduplication, really strong 
perfect, and so the accent. Compare cékgmdad. The word is 
related to kana ‘young,’ from kan, ka. Compare cakand (ka : 
kan ::ma:man). In x 29. 1, where the word occurs it is used 
in such a way (but Nir. 6. 28 ‘vdya’) as to suggest that it is 
identical with (= *cacdn =) cakén. Compare ra, rarana, 
varana (ptc.), rvaré, etc., with ran, rarana (pf.), ravan (‘intensive’). 

cakgma: Strong perfect reduplication. Compare caék]pé, AV. 
The verbal perfect stem is cakgam- (no intensive; gramm. 
cankgam-). 

Gédnga, etc. (gangyd, jagmi, jigatni): In the verb ga, gam, is - 
found jaga-, jagm-, perfect, and ganiganti, intensive ; jagat, ptc. 
of the reduplicated root. Ganga is peculiar in having modified- 
middle intensive reduplication from a vowel stem (contrast 
kankar-). I know of no parallel to this, unless janga/a, later 
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Sanskrit, be one. As contrasted with jahgama, where many go, 
jangala seems to me to be a place where few go, ‘jungle’ (compare 
epic mirjana ‘desert’), with the termination found in vidva-ld 
‘unwise’ (not ‘vid-valé’), vrsald ‘unmanly’; and I should reject 
PW.’s explanation that jangala has anything to do with jangula 
‘poison’ or with ja/a, water. The former jangula is= AV. 
jangida ‘poison, amulet,’ from g?r ‘swallow,’ literally ‘a draught.’ 
But jangala and jangama both come from gé ‘go.’ So, too, in 
the case of gdigd. Compare just like it jénghda (from gha = ha 
‘go’). In sense and form compare with gdngd the adjective 
sasré and yavya with gangyd. Does gungé (with sarasvati in 
ii 32. 8) belong here (-gz as in vanargi) ? 

In jégmi there is incontestably perfect reduplication (perfect 
jagmis, jagmé, etc.). Compare cdkri, kuksi, jaghri (jighrd), 
jdjni, dadi, dddhi, papi, papri, babhri, yayi, vavrt (vavr4), sasni, 
sdsri (sasr@), jaghni, mémri (didi, didhi, dudhrdé, sugvi, vivict), 
all perfects. ) 

With jigainui compare jighaini beside jéghni, from han, with 
jahni (jahnavi) possibly added (compare jaghéna). In jégat 
lies a parallel to dadh-, etc. 

Fritzsche (Curt. St. VI 325) compares yiyas, from ga, BiBnu, but 
it is scarcely possible that while g@ = Bn, yiyas = BiBds. The root 
must be 74, jan (*jijat). 


{ gérgara (Brah. jarjara): root gr. 
jigarti (Brah. -jigarta?): root gr. 


jagarika, jagrvi: root gt, jagr. 
{ jugurvadni; root gr, gur. 
jaguri; root gr, jur. 
jégu: root gu. 


We have here a series of forms with RV. parallels to each from 
gr in various meanings, generally assumed to be distinct roots. 
Six roots gar are assumed by Brugmann (loc. cit., p. 293); five 
content Fick‘; three (or four, guv) are given by Whitney. Some 
restriction can easily be made. Thus the roots marked as indi- 
cating ‘noise’ and ‘crowd’ are without difficulty traceable to one 
idea. From ‘sound,’ again, comes not only the group of sounds 
under Fick’s third gar, all of which are garrulous or onomato- 
poetic, but also the gulping sense of ‘swallow,’ gurgula. It is, 
therefore, quite unnecessary to set up two gérgara. Between 
‘praise’ and ‘wake’ the connection is‘obvious, if we follow Hindu 
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expression in other words. To wake is to rouse, or make rise, 
while to praise is to raise, elevate, extol, as is seen in vrdh ‘increase, 
praise,’ and still better in r with its derivatives (7 alone often has 
the sense of arc ‘praise’). There are two gr, one of noise and 
one of motion, as there is a ér of noise and a &r of motion (£ar- 
kari, cakré, with a &r of praise, carkrtz), and a 7r of noise and jr 
of motion (also a 77 of praise). 

gargara: Compare jargurand. Intensive as in avard,carcaré, 
tarturdé, dardird, nannama, budbuda-. Later (of sound) jarjara 
(compare Sk. gharghara jharjhara). Without reduplication, to 
be seen, I think, in *garna (gana), noisy crowd, tumultus. 
With determinative addition in PB. gard, JB. gard, RV. gurdh 
‘exalt, exult’?? Compare gardabhdé (‘noisy,’ as I opine, not 
‘ gierig,’ ass); Naigh. ga/da = vac (gandharvé perhaps for gar- 
dharvdé?). In the RV. verse this gévgara appears thus: “Let 
the gérgara sound ... the godha@ and the piiga resound,” viii 69. 
g. The two last are generally translated as if they were harp- 
strings. They are really bow-strings (the hymn is to the war- 
god), and gé7gara is not a musical instrument, in my opinion, 
but a war-shout. It is the shout that gives, perhaps, the national 
name to Graikos (compare ypdw, swallow in the gulp sense, and 
yepaés = ypaios), Gallus (for garulus, as pullus stands for purulus), 
Galatia, Gallaeci, Gallic, German (borrowed), and is contained in 
proper names, Garga, Galerius. Out of simple noise come ypi, gruo, 
yépavos, gallus (cock). With further sense from the war-cry comes 
Irish gerat ‘hero,’ gel ‘valor,’ gar, gair ‘shout,’ Latin gloria. 

Another sort of reduplication is used in giving the gulping noise 
leading up to ‘swallow,’ gurges. Comparing jigarti with -jigarta 
and RV. ajigar, it is evident that the weakened reduplication of 
present (aorist) is here comparable with that of jigat (pipru?). 
The verbal intensive is jargur-, jalgal, pertect jagadra. Compare 
the intensive in Latin galgulus. With the weakened stem g7, 
gir, compare gal, gil, gla ‘drop’ (like mr, m/la; man, mna). A 
further addition to the incoherent sound- and swallow-idea is, I 
think, to be found in the jr form weakened to ja/-g ‘mouthing, 
muttering’ (prayer), which stands to jr as does ga/ to gr (so Za/a, 
talpa, from tal= tr). Compare nijuir, and jurv (like dhur, dhirv) 
= yr ‘swallow’ = gr. 

Of jéguri: gr :: téturi : tr 1 have spoken above (p. 10). In 
jégu, gu, sound, there may be a still more primitive cognate of 
the gr above, since this intensive means ‘praise’ (/éga stands to 
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jéguve as juh% stands to perfect juhuve). This might tempt us 
to put the ‘praise’ words in this category rather than in that of gr 
= raise, exalt, and there may be this connection that gr ‘sound’ 
becomes ‘praise,’ and sound over, make a noise over = wake. 
But the further derivatives seem to show a distinction that makes 
it necessary to assume the gr of motion. 

This gr ‘move, raise, wake’ appears in the intensive adjective 
jagroi and ja@garaka. Compare the pf. ptc. jagrvams. With 
jéigartika compare parpharika, etc. 

In the sense ‘ raise, exalt, praise,’ jugurvdni of this gr ( gurdhay) 
is to be compared with the perfect jugurat, jugurvans, and its 
parallel forms tuturvaéni, dadhrgvani, etc. 

A further development of idea connects this root in unredupli- 
cated form with 7-equivalents, for 7r ‘praise’ = gr ‘ praise,’ and in 
the sense ‘raised in age, grown,’ like vrddhd, is jr ‘be old,’ and 
guru ‘old,’ as well as 7érat and jarya ‘old.’ Other unreduplicated 
forms are gir ‘praise’ and giri ‘elevation, hill,’ etc. With jérat, 
jurya = guri compare ypaia (aS in Tpatxoi); and gurdus 
i.e. ‘senile’ (?). Later jarjéra in nirjarjalpa (VS.)? 

jaghri: Root ghr ‘drip.’ Compare AV. anu-jighré (like jigat 


jagat), from ghra, jighrati‘smell.’ Important as showing perfect- 
reduplication (by analogy) in the adjective with no perfect in the 
verb. Present jigharmi [perfect assumed, jaghara]. 

‘cacara, cdrcara, caracaréa, calacalé, Gvi-cacali (AV. dvicacala, 
Gvicacalat), céru (niceri): From car, cur=cal. Without 
reduplication in kucara, (voc.) vicarin, etc. 

Perfect and intensive forms : 


Adjective. Verb. 
Present, aorist, card, carin carat, acarit 


Perfect, cacarad cacara 
cerus 
Intensive, carcura cacariti, AV. 
-cacalt carcurydmana, RV. 
cacalat, AV. 


The strong intensive is found only in the nominal form cara- 
cara, calacalé (compare ghanaghané). The Mbha. gives the 
modified middle intensive cancala = carcara (compare the still 


1x 106. 8: Meaning dubious (PW.), but apparently connected with car 
(Grassmann). 
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later verb cavcati). A probable derivative is, I think, cur ‘steal,’ 
connected with car ‘go,’ phonetically, as is ¢ur with Zar, etc., and 
in sense as dhatup. gluc ‘go’ = gluc ‘steal’ (glunc). Perhaps 
late Sk. cancu and lex. cana (= carna), meaning ‘celebrated,’ are 
of this root. In Latin culcita, cacula, celer have been compared 
(cilium?). Probably xiyxados and «iAXovpos.' The same doubt as 
in the above besets comparison with &r forms and with querquerus 
beside celer. It is quite possible that car = kar ‘go,’’ as the 
root in the guttural form is Aryan, while verbal forms in Sanskrit 
are made only from ad, car, and only nominal forms from ar. 
The interchange skr, &r ‘make’ may have influenced the change 
of kar ‘go’ to car, yet the two forms apparently stood side by 
side (so kup = cup and kan=can). The side-form cir (like kr 
to kr, gir to gr) is found in civé ‘long,’ indicating time as sa/ 
does in £a/é ‘time,’ z in va, aevum, lauf, course (of time). 

cikil, cikiti (Valakh.), cikitudén, cikitvit (SV. ctkiti): Redupli- 
cated root in verb and adjective alike (compare rérdvan). 

ciccika (a bird): ¢gabdanukarana. 

jaks: A reduplicated double root, 1) ghas, jighatsi in AV. 
(jagh doubtful; see Whitney, Roots, s. v.); 2) reduplicated from 
has. Derivative, CB. jégdhi ‘food,’ from ghas. 

jajhati, janjatt: Probably onomatopoetic participial nominals 
from assumed roots. 

‘jigyu: Perfect adjective; compare perfect verb jigyzs, etc. 
For parallels see dabhri below. Desideratives are jigisé, jigisu. 

jajni (4prajajni): From jad, present jdnati, perfect jajrzis. 
A perfect adjective, later also from jaz, of which the perfect is 
also jajnis. 

tatd, taty4: See below man@ and above under akhkhala. Later 
tatamahé, grandpapa. 

tatanisti: Explained as ¢tanzgu and attributed by native and 
modern scholars to fan. The perfect is ¢atanvans, RV., implying 
tatanus as weak stem. The commentator’s desiderative should 
be intensive. A perfect nominal with intensive meaning. The 
same root is found in the perfect ¢a/e (implying a ¢a@ form of fam). 
It is this root, and not ¢as, (vitantasayya, tahsayddhyai in RV.), 
to which I should refer ¢#az% ‘winnowing-pan.’ To be sure, fax 


1Curtius sets motacilla = xiA,ovpoc as if mota meant ovpa, or did he take cilia 
to be the tail? 

Compare with the form of cacard VS. kdkara, from kar (‘sound’ or ‘ go’ ?), 
a bird; dadara, N. pr. TS.; and vav(a)rd, sas(a)rd, RV., below. 
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is probably one with ¢ams, of which the original meaning connects 
it closely with the ¢az-idea. But a dropping of the s between 
vowels is unnecessary to assume (with PW., Grassmann), if the 
form 74, tate be recognized as the root of ¢#4auz (compare calani, 
PW.). We may have here a formation analogous to dé, dadai,' 
etc., though it is necessary to suppose in that case either that the 
weakening of the reduplicating @ to z originally took place in 
perfect as well as in present stems,’ or that the nominal u of dadaz 
titai was once more widely used.’ But if we compare /éy asa 
form of the root with the perfect mimaya, from (mz) ma, we get a 
parallel for a perfect in */atai, *tztaya, which would suggest a 
parallel root, *#z-2, to ¢an, like tip to tap (see below).* 
tuturvdni, vi-tarturam: For parallels see above. 


Adjective. Verb. 
Perfect, tatava, tatarusas 
tuturvane tuturyat 


Intensive, -tartura tarturana 


Note that turd: taturi ;: turdti: tatara, tutur-. Compare tir 
as side-form in 4iras, tivami, titirvans. 

tatuma: Perfect adjective. The verb is ¢u, perfect ta/éva, but 
RV. ‘umré shows that there was a side-form ¢wm (Latin tumeo) : 
tu :: gam: ga, from which the perfect would have been ¢itiim-, 
of which ¢z/uméd is the adjective. Brugmann compares tervds. 

tutuji: The participle of ‘uj is t#tujdna and tutujané; the 
present, /uijdnti. Compare Whitney, Grammar, §1013. By 
analogy with ¢@/rpz, a perfect. 

tatrpi: Vedic perfect fatrpus. On these forms see above, p. 6. 

dadi (ditsé): Double reduplicated root dad, did, as if single, in 
nominal form. Compare VS. daditar, Pan. dada,’ Ckdr. dadana, 
and the following forms. With dztsd% compare tftsu, dipsi. 


1 These denominative perfects in « are at all times rare. Only seventeen or 
eighteen cases exist, of which in RV. there are only dadau, dadhau, papau, 
paprau, mama, yayau, tasthau, with jah& and papra = au. They seem to be 
used at first only in the third person, whence they extend to the first. 

2 Compare vivakvans and jigahire. 

3 As in tandéti = tanau-ti? 

*In the r forms both reduplications held side by side: fatar-sigas and titir- 
vans; pipriyé and paprad from the two developments of gr ‘ fill’ (fri and gra). 
With /an, ta compare san, sasavans, ran, rare, etc. 

5 Compare dadivans and dadavans (AV.), RV. dadvéns. 
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didhi, dadhigz (AV.) = didhigi (RV.): Compare did-su, ditsii, 
from dad. Pan. gives dadha (compare RV. sasvi, sasrd). 

dddhi, dadhdn, dadhanvdnt: Perfect dadhis, aorist adadhat. 

didi, sudiditi, didivi: Perfect didiyis, didivans, present diday-, 
didye. Reduplicated root dz. 

dadhrtk (dadrh): Perfect adadrhanta and dadrhané (present 
drhya dfih-). 

didyu, didyut: Perfect didyutus, etc. (present dyotate, intensive 
dévidyut ). 

G-dardira: Intensive adjective. Sanskrit dardara, dardura, 
dardru, dadru, dadrt, Pan. Intensive ddrdr-, dadr-; davdadides 
is often compared. The lex. Sanskrit words dardura dérdarika 
‘frog’ (compare parpharika, RV.) suggest onomatopoetic origin 
(PW.), but they seem to belong here in form ; and dardara ‘burst, 
which has the meaning of musical instrument also, as have dardura 
and dérdarika, must certainly come from this root. 

didrkgéya: Desiderative, Vedic didrksémya, unreduplicated 
adrgénya, RV. Compare paprksénya. 

didhiti (-didhayu): Perfect didhiyus, didhye, etc., present di- 
dhayas. Reduplicated root dhi (compare didz). 

didhi, dudhra, dédhat: Reduplicated root dkz. With dudhra 
Benfey compares durdhara, but -ra is here ending as in gfdhra, 
mrdhrd, etc. (dudhraévac = mrdhrédvac). 

dundubhi: drum; onomatopoetic, analogous to revOpydev, meu- 
gpndav (see above, p. 15). 

drdhré, dadhrvi; The first is formed as if from a reduplicated 
root (7 radical) ; dadhrvi, see above, p.7._ With drdhrd compare 
dhruvé from the unreduplicated root. 

dadhrsé, dadhrsvini, dadhrst: Perfect dadhrsiis (AV.), da- 
dhdrsa; present dhrs-, dhars-. For dadhrsi see p.6; dadhrsvani 
(with sdésah7), p. 10. 

nana: Compare fata. Compare zdudndr? This. word is also 
found in the lex. form mdénandr. There is no perfect nanandus 
till the epic, and no extant intensive [zdzand-] except in the late 
noun zduanda. Perhaps xandndr=*nandnr (for *nandnda), 
analogous to szvdsr, etc.’ 


1T admit that this is rather a daring suggestion. Tradition gives the word 
to mand, and there are not wanting other words of relationship that would give 
support to the glos being called a thing of joy. The Hindu analogies are» 
however, on rather a weak basis, for the other derivatives of the same root 
meaning glos are very doubtful (lexicographic authority) ; and manda, nandana, 
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nani: ? Usually explained as za+mu. Perhaps only a redu- 
plicated and hence intensive negative. The form would be some- 
thing like the colloquial zanz% with which Germans express a sort 
of prohibitive wonder (as an exclamation). 

nana, nindm, papa, (a)-pipdad: Repetition, for intensity, plausibly 
explains these cases of reduplication. Perhaps papé = mia; does 
pupa = paké ‘cooked’? [See now Persson, I. F. ii 215.] 

ku-nannama: An intensive adjective (zannamitz) like carcara, 
etc. 

ninitsi: A desiderative adjective (inztsatz, see p. 6, note). 

a-pibdamana, pibdané: Apparently contracted reduplication 
from fad, with the adjective of this double root in pibdand 
(compare dad, ditsi). 

su-paptani; Apparently (like pzbdand) from papatand. Com- 
pare perfect paptivans. 

palpilana: An AV. word from palpilay and means lye, the 
verb being used ofa fuller. This noun, evidently intensive, takes 
its sense from the secondary meaning of the verb. The original 
meaning is ‘cleanse,’ and fa/pi/ must be an intensive of pul = plu 
‘float’ (Sanskrit palvala = palpala?). The cleansing of clothes is 


first washing, and ‘flow’ of water and ‘wash’ are closely connected 
(compare kgar ‘flow,’ &ga/ ‘wash’). With the idea of washing 
and cleansing the connection with A/ugs ‘burn’ becomes evident. 
It is really ‘purify’ from the developed sense. So fz ‘cleanse,’ 
of fire or of water. With these forms compare p/inati ( pliyante, 
SVB.) and pél/ati, a dhatup. root meaning ‘go,’ suggesting wéXera, 
for p/i is a side-form of pal (= pr, as dal=dr). Curtius united 


nandin, meaning ‘son,’ with the feminines manda, nandini, meaning ‘ daughter,’ 
is really the signification of the word in Sanskrit. Manda and nandini = 
ndnanar are apparently hypothetical. But the linguistic difficulty in mdnandr 
= *nanana,through a form *nananr (analogous perhaps to mama, matf ; at any 
rate to the termination of other such words), I can get rid of only by a second 
conjecture, which, however, appears to me to be certain, viz. that mdr may 
sporadically result from »-+-r, as it does in av-d-pdc. No other satisfactory deri- 
vation of Indra has been found. If the god’s epithets—ind and “Judra vigva- 
minva”—be compared it will seem plausible that the root of Indra is ix (+ ra, 
as in nam-+-rd,vrt+ rd). Indra is the ‘arouser,’ perhaps ‘ begetter,’ with the 
idea of sz in Savitar. The accent is as in dj-ra, vtp-ra. So Rudra is from 
vu-+d+rd, the ‘breaker’ (compare viravd ‘lightning-stroke’)? I should 
derive ndnandr, then, from nana, as reduplicated lallwort. In the same way 
I have heard a whole family (Mass.) use mdmama, accent on the first syllable, 
as lallwort for grandmother, while accenting mamd for mother. 
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néderat With car, but it may be remnant of a time when par = pai, 
afterwards differentiated in Sanskrit and Greek so that par equals 
“go’ generally, and a/ generally equals ‘go in or by water’ (épos, 
mréo). Here belong in TS. pdlayate ‘flee’ and in QB. palyaydate 
‘go’ (given to z‘go’+pali= part by PW.). Compare pru ‘flow’ 
and p~/ug ‘sprinkle’ (so dhdv is ‘run’ and ‘rinse’). Are Mbh. 
pilina ‘island’ and connected? (see Jipru below). 
papi, pipigu: Perfect papivans, papiyat; intensive Pepi-; present 
*pipati (pibati), pipate; ptc. RV. pipdna, AV. pipana. Pipigu, 
voc., desiderative, 
pipigvant: “Ar. rey. from pi (PW.) or pzg (Whitney, interroga- 
tively). Perfect pipzse, whence pipzs-vant, as in dadhanvént ; 
apparently from a reduplicated root become simple like dadh-. 
pdpri, pdpuri: Both piparti ‘fill’ (piparmt = and 
piparti ‘pass’ give padpri (perfect of former, paprvans). Pdapurt 
(like ¢4turz) from pr ‘fill,’ perfect also pupuryds, like later SV. 
adjective Possibly belongs here; compare dabhri 
and with (in form more like Mbh. Compare 
aorist piparat. 
. pipilé, AV. pipilika: Perfect pipidé (see PW..). 
su-pippalé: Sanskrit pippalika ((Kdr.) = Lat. papilla, papula, 
apparently from fr ‘fill’ (Brugmann, Curt. St. VII 200). Compare 
aorist Ziparat. Compare the bird pippaka ( pippika), VS.? 
pupitdni: In x 132.6; in form like caksani, as if from pupar+t 
or pa+7 (determinative). Meaning and form are unclear. 
paprksénya: Compare paprksé, dadhigui above for didhigii, and 
didrksé(n)ya, above. The form is desiderative ; the root, I think, 
an extension of fr ‘pass, go,’ as in yd, vac (cf. yd, viii 3. 11). 
psdras, psir: Reduplicated double root in nominal form (?). 
Perhaps an independent root; compare Avestan /sz. 
parpharika: Like gugultika, etc., save that, instead of perfect, 
intensive reduplication, that of the verb, is used. In prapharvi 
(compare pharv-ard) there may be a *parpharvi = *parspharvi 
(sphur)? Like this are jagartka, brbaika, cuculfika in RV. (later 
yayajtika, dandagitka, etc.). 
balbaja-stuka@ (Valakh): dalba for balbal? (valva). Later 
valvaja. 
balbuthd, brbu, bfrbuka, brbdd-uktha: On these words = 
barbar, etc., compare Weber, Sitzungsb. d. k. P. A. d. W. zu Berlin, 
July, 1891, S. 29 (795). Intensive and perfect reduplication of 
br, bar, bal (balbutio, balbus). The root of these words seems to 
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me to be the same with 472 ‘say,’ as if iteration imitated stammer- 

ing, just as it does in Sk. gad ‘say,’ gadgada ‘stammering’ = Sk. 

balbala-kr (BapBapos) ‘stammer’ (darburé is a Nir. word for water, 

onomatopoetic, like marmara, murmura; compare BdpBiros). 
babhri, jarbhéri; See above, pp. 6, to. 


Adjective. Verb. 
Perfect, babhri babhré 
Intensive, jarbhdri jarbhrtas 


In sahabhdri, bhédra the simple stem appears (verbal present, 
btbharti, bibhrati). It is impossible to connect babhrié, later babhra 
(compare sasré sasri), with other than the perfect stem. Other 
later forms may be found in démébhari, N. of a guarding genius, 
VS., and bambhar = bamba, TS. (Kath.).' 

babhri: Compare babhlu-¢é, VS. The root is dhr, dbhur, with 
determinative in bhr77, bhraj (‘roast’ and ‘shine’), 6477 ‘consume’ 
and dhurajanta, RV. By analogy the perfect would have been 
*babhriis, etc., to which dabhri ‘brown’ is the adjective (‘burn’- 
color). Compare pipru, etc. 


1 Bambhara, which linguists love to equate with teudpyday, is a lex. word, 
not connected with this root. It has been suggested—I think by Bradke— 
that the ja of jabhéra (side-form of perfect) and jarbérids results from confusing 
bhr with Ar, the later equivalent of 47. The form should be ja(s)séra. Com- 
pare kaku(b)hd, jagrhbha =jagraha; jigharti, \ater jtharti. Perhaps (A)Ard 
and (g)hu (see juh%). In some of these cases there is evidently a time-factor 
at work, in others it may be questioned whether there is not a dialectic 
difference. Compare dmbu = dmbhas, vivadhd = vivahd ‘yoke.’ In ribhvdn 
(rabh) = rihvdn (rihayah, stenandma) there is a further change to ripd, stena- 
nama, as in rapd ‘growth, form’ from ruhk. It seems quite impossible, for 
another instance, to believe that from the same dialect come, as noted above, 
a kar ‘go,’ a car ‘go, and a jar ‘go’; a fir ‘sing’ and a gir ‘sing,’ with the 
various other parallels between guttural and palatal of apparently the same root. 
Some of the dhatup. forms might, with good reason, play a part in the question 
of pre-Vedic and Vedic dialect. Thus it is impossible not to admit that £szvid 
= svid must be due to dialectic difference, and in the light of this it seems 
plausible to compare (Avest.?) RV. 4gar ‘flow’ with sr ‘flow,’ CB. 4sa/ ‘ wash’ 
with saii/d ‘ water’ (from sr = sal; here the dhatup. gives another 4ga/ = 4gar). 
It is, again, as a consonantal variation of this that I regard the unique initials 
of the RV. root ésar, which so much resembles sr in form and meaning (compare 
tsdru ‘a creeping beast,’ tsdrén‘ creeping’), keeping, however, rather the meaning 
of (serpens) sr-f (= sr-+ determinative /), which in turn passes from ‘creep’ to 
‘flow’ in sdrapas (Grassmann). Dialectic difference seems to me to be a more 
plausible explanation of these variations than any given by a theory of deter- 
minative prefixes. 
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bibhatsi: Desiderative adjective (see p. 6, note). 

budbudé-yagu: Intensive nominal (see p. 14). 

mama, mamdta, mdmaka, mamaka: Emphatic reduplication of 
the pronominal stem as in Latin. But also elsewhere. Compare 
e. g. Schulenburg’s Grammatik der Sprache von Murray Island, 
p- 6: kaka = I, mama = thou, uaua = you.’ In RV. of personal 
pronouns duplicated in full occur, I believe, only ‘vdéshtvam, and 
asman asman (the latter in iv 32. 4). 

mamat...mémat (iv 18. 8-9): =modo... modo (PW.). 
Compare mad ‘delay’ (nimad, nimada ‘measured speech’), a 
developed form of md, like tu tud, ru rud, ¢a gad, etc. (ma has a 
presumable ma behind it (yé-rpov). 

mimikgi and mumukgi: Desiderative adjectives (see p. 6, note). 

madryadrtk: See p. il. 

a-mémri: An AV. word of the same kind as others already 
explained, a perfect adjective (verbal perfect mamrvans). If 
murmura belong here it is to mumurat as cércara is to its perfect 
verb. Some interesting side-forms are given in the AV. form 
malimli (mal = mr as dal=dr,as cal=car). With the deter- 
minative ¢ (found in ¢ ¢uc, etc.) there is Brah. malimluc and AV. 
malimlucd (verbal perfect mumiloca). With these are related 
mla ‘fade,’ mrn ‘crust,’ ‘crush,’ mva-ksa (tuvimraksa) 
‘destroying,’ mrch ‘perish,’ marké ‘destruction,’ mr¢g ‘touch,’ 
mrj ‘wipe’ (compare ‘wipe out,’ American English for ‘kill’; and 
sprdh ‘contend’ with spr¢ ‘touch’).2 With mdémri compare 
Latin Mamars. 


1 Compare p.5: “ Wie in den meisten Siidseesprachen, so sind auch im Murray 
viele Wérter durch Verdoppelung gebildet, die teils quantitative (intensive, 
durative, plurale), teils qualitative Bedeutung haben; z. B. laglag, ‘wollen’ 
(lag, * Wille’), daradara, ‘ Dorn’ [etc.].” 

2 With ‘touch’ and ‘ rub’ as a basis is related mrga, maraka, mariut, maryéda 
(maryd), mr¢ ‘mark’ (anu-marg =‘be-merken’). From ‘mark’ comes mérga 
‘march.’ Compare German mal, ‘spot,’ of time (einmal = se-mol ?), and malen, 
‘paint.’ The ideas of break and shine (uapuaipw) are eqnated in ruc, ruj, ru. 
With these compare Joc ‘see,’ which gives us the key to dr¢ ‘see,’ i. e. 
=dr-+-¢, from dp ‘divide, split,’ like dis-cerno. Analogous is sarkg ‘heed’ 
with sré ‘be sharp, pierce’ (compare d-dr ‘heed’). All of these ideas work 
back to a verb of motion differentiated in various ways (mréd itself may be 
simply ‘ gone’) into rapid going (shimmer), touch, spot, wipe, etc., with ‘ passing 
away’ (w/a, mluc) prominent in others. A/Zecchd may belong here, from m/= 
mr (of this root) in the sense of ‘strike,’ i. e. stumble, stammer, just as English 
stutter goes back to Icel. stauta, ‘ beat, strike, stutter.’ In that case mlecchd is 
a barbarian because he stammers. With mraksd (dhatup. m/aks ‘ cut’) I would 
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yayit (-yiyu), niyayin, yayati; The perfect is yaydu (yayus) ; 
later intensive, zyay- (?). The present is unreduplicated. Com- 
pare iyacakgas with the perfect zyis (intensive iydyate, later). In 
AV. yay (of the horse) is (like Aéya) the ‘goer.’ With yayati 
compare jigar-tz, etc. With yay/ compare the third singular 
aorist passive, as with yaya@fz the (red.+) present a4. In CB. 
yayajttka, in TS. yayavaré (intensive). 

yavya, yavyavati: Doubtful in derivation. Comparing gdnugya, 
sasrd, apparently intensive from yu = yd ‘go’ (compare gu = ga 
in vanargi), as in the nominal yz ‘traveller’ (‘going’). 

yuyuvi: From yu ‘separate’ (see p. 7). 

yuyudhi, yaviyidh: Strong perfect and intensive adjectives of 
yudh (yu+dh). Inthe verb yuyudhé (no verbal stem yaviyudh-). 
Compare the Mbh. aorist yzyudhas. See p. 6. 

rdravan: Reduplicated adjective, apparently from the verbal 
(present rérana, rarate; perfect rarivais, raré). The one other 
case of this sort of adjective has normal accentuation (-véz) and 
comes from a double root (czkitvén). 

ririkgi, rurukséni: Desiderative adjectives (see p. 6, note). 

lalata, AV. (rarata, VS.), lalama, AV., lalami, RV.: Brow 
and brow-mark. If from a root independent of that in /aksé, 
which I connect above with mrakga, one strangely like it in 
derivations implying ‘touch, attach, attack, mark, injure,’ etc. 
The late Sanskrit = raiic (in nirancana) ‘mark’ are forms 
of Jaks, determinative of /ag ‘attach’ (compare the classical /uziic 
‘tear’ and RV. vikh, AV. likh ‘scratch’).’ A further derivative 
is yaks ‘injure.’ In dhatup. rak = rag, lak (lecken) /ag, and here 
belongs vdjju ‘cord,’ not as PW. says from sr7, since a cord 
attaches, while sr7 lets go. The series of /ag and lamb = ramé, 
continues in /aigh, Nir. khanje (langa, Katy. Or. Schol. = lahm) 
‘hanging’ in walking (fastening to something), and /i#ga ‘mark,’ 
reverts to */ig = /ikh in the sense of mark, while Zh ‘lecken’ 
reminds one of */aé in that sense (asvd@dane). So much for the 
striking sense-similarity with the mr, m/ root. It appears to me 
wiser, however, to refer /alami directly to “, Za (lie, lie on), and 


further, in view of ‘mark’ (mrg) and mdia ‘ spotted’ (dirty or worn-out cloth), 
unite *m/aked = Jaked ‘ mark’ (compare maryaéda ‘mark’). Intensive adjectives 
of these roots are RV. marmrjénya, AV. marimrgd. Persson, p. 65, assumes 
an initial s in mrn, etc., *smer, *smel. Compare now Johansson, I. F. ii 37. 

! With the sense of 4ngala ‘ plough’ (‘cutter’) compare MHG. sech ‘ plough,’ 
Latin secare (signum ?). 
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sever it from the mr, m/a forms with which, through /aksd, it 
seems to agree. With each determinative of /, Za (ra) a new set 
of ideas is produced, and the whole body hereto related is very 
large. So comes from ‘rest’ the idea of pleasure, re, joy, etc., 
the classical Jam = ram ‘take pleasure,’ where is found the perfect 
lalama, of which the archetypical reduplication lies in dalam of 
the RV. in nominal form and other sense (a reduplication of this 
root like that in dadh gives Jal and cognates). 

vavata, vavatr, vdnivanas: Here, as in the example above, the 
only form of the intensive lies in the nominal. The perfect stem 
is vavan-; from such a stem like vé¢a from vé comes vav&la as 
adjective. In AV. MSS read vévaiéa. 

vavahi: See pp. 6,7. The epic perfect is vavéha, the classical 
intensive vdévahiti. In RV. there is only perfect wvdha, zhis; in 
Brah. intensive vadnivahydte. 

vivict: RV. perfect vivikvans. Intensive vevekti, post-Vedic. 
But PW. regards vivici as a vivat. 

vevij4: Intensive adjective. Compare AV. verihé, abhi-rorudd 
(see pp. 6, 7). 

vavra, vavri: Perfect vavrivans, vavris, etc. The present stem 
is not reduplicated. Of the intensive stem only the lex. verb 
varvr- is known, not extant. 

varivrtd:; AV. intensive word like sarisrpé in RV. 

vavrdhddhyai, vavrdhénya: Reduplicated noun (infinitive) and 
adjective (verbal perfect vdvrdh-; intensive varivrdh-, not extant). 

[¢a¢a,] ¢é¢vant, cacgayd, cigaya (PW. ‘freigehend’), AV. ¢igira: 
Add to these perhaps ¢gugulika. The word ¢ag¢d, in view of 
‘hase,’ is regarded as assimilation for *¢asé, from the determina- 
tive of gas. In this case ¢asd, from the idea of ‘be sharp,’ 
is identical with ¢¢va in meaning; English ‘a sharp pace.’ In 
view of AV. d-¢agdand it is, however, possible that ¢a¢é is from 
the primitive root with perfect reduplication and independent of 
the formation in ‘hase.’ These words are all forms of ¢é¢z ‘be 
sharp, sharpen,’ connected with ¢7=x«iw ‘go.’ Compare the 
irregular form sagayand, pf. ptc. from ¢i ‘lie.’ Compare the 
determinatives ‘cut’ (¢as), gag and ¢al ‘leap.’ ¢é¢vant and 
gagayd (AV. ¢agayz) are from the idea of repeated action, as in 
ganga, etc. I see no occasion to change to *sé¢vant with Brug- 
mann. In ¢ig¢iva ‘cold’ there lies the same thought as in English 
‘sharp air’ (AV. ¢aigird). In gugulikaydatu there lies a *¢u/= 
gal and ¢al: ¢a:: sthal; stha, a determinative form. Both ¢a¢ 
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and gal ‘leap’ are, however, late roots, though not necessarily 
denominative. Especially ga/ seems not to be so, and it may 
perhaps be connected with sad, since the sibilants are occasionally 
exchanged, as in later Sanskrit (¢asya = sasya, etc.). 

cingapa, a tree, and ¢ingumara (= graha) are perhaps from 
giga? AV. ¢angapd (sic) and Mbh. 

(AV. ¢igukdé), cigala (like vidvalé, diminutive), samgig- 
vari, suigigvi: Later gigava = gigu. All these go back to ¢vd, 
¢ut ‘swell,’ of doubtful perfect in the verb (compare Whitney, 
Roots, s. v.). The present is ¢vayati; aorist agigvayat (?). 

¢ignd-deva: Perhaps for *¢iguna, from (compare signu from 
san, Sa), like péru from fi ‘swell’ (Ved. St. i 81). AV. ¢ignd 
‘penis.’ I would suggest that ¢uzdé ‘prosperity’ (as well as, with 
Benfey, ¢vam = lex. guna) comes from the same root, in the 
meanings of ‘increase, productive.’ 

¢igndtha: PW. ‘das durchbohren’ (Grassmann, ‘Angriff’). 
The present stem in ¢zathat, aorist in ¢i¢gnathat (no extant perfect, 
no intensive) shows, as in other cases noted above, that the aoristic 
reduplication, as well as that of the perfect, is employed in 
nominals; in other words the aoristic reduplication is only a 
weakened form of that in the perfect and on a par with the same 
weakened form in the present. 

a-cucgukséni, gugukvadni, gugukvandé: The first of these is 
desiderative (see p. 6, note). With the others—perfect reduplica- 
tion—compare su¢ukvan and, for reduplicating parallels, jugurvéni, 
tuturvdni, dadhrsvéyni. The intensive stem is only ¢oguc-; the 
perfect, cugukvans. 

See under ¢gagdé: ¢ul = ¢al= ¢a+/ as sthal (crd\dw) 
= stha+/l. Compare ¢i¢gila above. 

sasd (RV.), sasyé (AV.): Compare odo, *seso (sero), satum. 
According to native grammarians sya is the same with ¢u7pa 
‘winnowing pan’ or ‘sieve.’ To this sya is related, as I think, the 
determinative sya-nd ‘move quickly’ (e. g. syandané means 
currus). The same relation of ideas is seen in English ‘shake’ 
and ‘shog’ (‘move quickly’). This invites comparison with 
¢urpa itself, for under ¢aga was given gal=gul. Now, ¢al 
seems to point to a ¢r, not, indeed, in the sense given by Whitney, 
‘resort,’ but in the sense of ¢r as it plainly shows itself in ¢Zrpa 
(compare /r, 7zrv, etc.), viz. ‘mover, shaker,’ whence come ¢aré 
‘arrow’ (?), ¢zla ‘spit’ (used as weapon), lex. ¢ava = water 
(compare marmara) and ¢érira=‘mover,’ body. From the 
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same growth in meaning as in mr above to mrd there comes ¢ar, 
¢urtd ‘shaken, destroyed,’ with which I have elsewhere’ identified 
¢ura ‘shaker, destroyer.’ Fick, on the other hand, gives *seso 
to ‘sé’ (root of iju) “from the perfect.” In either case sas¢ 
(Latin *seso) is a reduplicated noun.’ 

sdsni, signu, sisésu, sigasatu, sigsaséni: The present is not redu- 
plicated. The perfect is sasava@is, saséna. Compare the parallels 
sdsri, jaghri, eic. The desideratives are from the verbal sisdsati 
(see p. 6, note). 

sasahi, visdsahi: The intensive is not extant; the present is not 
reduplicated ; the perfect stem is sasah- (see p. 6). 

sugvt (RV.), sasa@ (AV.): Perfect sugsava, sugsvdna; RV. present 
sugvatt, 

sasr¢: The perfect is sasa@ra, sasré, sasrmand (!), sasrva, 
sasrvans. The intensive is sarvsré. The present has only weak 
reduplication, sisart#z, This root sr=sal= sul (prasulami= 
pratilami ‘go forward’: ¢#/= tar?), like lal= or, above, 
¢gal= 

sasarpari, sarisrpa: The first is not to be compared with the 
intensive karkari (see above), but with the perfect sasarpa 
(present only sdvpati). The verbal intensive parallel to sarisrpa 
does not occur till the classical period, sarisrpan{. I have 
explained sasarpari = vac (‘flowing speech’) above. 

[salalika:| This word in ili 30. 17, translated by PW. ‘umher- 
schweifen,’ by Ludwig ‘keil,’ appears to be from sa/, as in salilé. 
In terminative form it is comparable with jagartka, drbaka and 
¢gugultka, which suggests the reduplication recognized by Grass- 
mann. Since, however, -Za appears in unreduplicated words 
(mandtika, etc.), and since in sadi/é there is apparently only the 
ending -/a,I do not, for my part, think that this is a case of 
reduplication at all; but I regard it as = salila (+ tka). 

a-paspr¢: Reduplicated adjective; perfect of verb paspr¢é 
(x 22. 13; so PW.). 

sasyad (RV.), sanisyadé (AV.); Perfect sigyanda, aor. asig- 
yadat, present syandate (original reduplication sasyand-, kept in 
classical sasyande; see sasé above). Intensive participle RV. 
sdnig yadat. 


1A, }. P. XIII, p. 6, note. 

2Could g=s (in RV. compare Bloomfield-Spieker, Proc. A. O. S., May, 1886), 
garpa would be comparable with the denominative sar, and perhaps a change 
which is not unusual later may now and then be safely assumed for an earlier 
period (see above under gagd), 
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sasvér: Analogous to RV. sasri## and later sasvaram. This 
should mean ‘with sound,’ but, on the contrary, it means ‘quietly, 
in secret,’ as does sasvarta, the adjective (sasvérta), PW. 
discreetly refuses to give the etymology; Whitney places the 
word under svar. There is an epic sasvara (Latin susurrus), but 
in sasudr, if belonging to svar at all, there must be a sa = sé= 
‘without.’ I think it more probable, however, that 7 in this word 
is an adverbial ending, as in pradtdér, antdr, and sasva, sasvar, 
sasvaérta are to each other as mihu, muhur, muhurtd. The sasva 
so obtained I take to be from dissimilation for *svasva ‘for one’s 
own self.’ The same sva might, however, as plausibly be supposed 
to be united with svar, and svasvar would be ‘murmuring to 
oneself’ (?), just as svasr¢ (RV.) is ‘going by oneself.’ 

jaghéna, jaghni, jighatni, ghanaghané: Of the last word 
(compare caracara) I have spoken above, p. 7, as of one exhib- 
iting what may be called the nominal strong intensive as opposed 
to that of verbals, ghanighnat, the participle, as is so often the 
case, preceding true verbal forms (see my paper on the Aryan 
Future, p. 7). The noun jaghéna corresponds with the perfect 
jaghina, of which stem the forms jdéghni jighatni are, as in ja4gmi 
jigainu, contracted. Perhaps jahnu jahnavi belong here. Com- 
pare the late form jaghnu and jahnuydat, Vas. i 23 (Biihler 
‘offend’). The intensive equivalent of jagh- is found in the 
verbal form jdighanat. 

janhas, jénghéa: Both from ghéa = ha ‘go’ (hdyandé ‘goer’; 
compare aevum). Compare Sanskrit and jangama and 
RV. ga’ga for the nasal. Whitney ascribes jénghd to han; 
PW. to ‘javh.’ Compare later jéhaka, jahana. 

1) juh% ‘spoon’; As the intensive joguvé stands to jégaz so the 
perfect juhvé =juhuve stands to juhu; present juhuté. There 
are two words, juh% ‘spoon’ and juht ‘tongue,’ the latter an 
application of the former, according to Grassmann, while PW. 
regards the ‘spoon’ as called juhi% because it resembles the 
tongue. This jwh% ‘spoon’ comes, however, from hu ‘pour’ 
(oblations), ‘sacrifice.’ See the next word. 

2) jihva, jihvika ‘tongue,’ johiitra ‘calling’: This 
comes from Az ‘call,’ perfect juhvé (as of hu ‘sacrifice’); present 
also reduplicated juhumdst, etc. The intensive is jéhaviti, jéhu- 
vana, from which stem comes johitra. The determinative form 
of this 4z is to be found in the older ghu-s ‘sound’ with aorist 
and adjective ghési, noun ghéga. As this word still survives in 
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gh form, while 4u has only #in RV., the two nouns were probably 
for a time kept apart as jughz ‘tongue’ and juwhd ‘spoon,’ then 
subsequently identified, as ghz became Aa (compare grhi = grbhi, 
RV.). I see no difficulty in identifying this form with that in 
jihva, for jihva, from ha, hvd, has exactly the same reduplication 
as appears in ¢i¢van, ¢igu, from (and has, therefore, 
nothing to do with lingua, dingua, which comes, I think, from 
digh, dih ‘taste,’ literally ‘touch,’ as ‘tasten’ becomes ‘taste,’ 
confused with /zh, lingo, ‘lick’); but see below under j/hma. 

jahusd, jihmd and arharisvéni: Three doubtful derivatives 
close the list. /ahusd isa proper name like Jahn above (compare 
later Jahu), and appears to contain some sort of reduplicated 
stem, perhaps from (ghug?). In jihmd there is a reduplicated 
root 77h, apparently from Ad ‘leave,’ found in j7¢éhamdana (so 
Whitney), with the ending as in 4j-ma (PW. to hvar). The 
meanings ‘loll, pant,’ ‘lechzen,’ might suggest that 7zhv@ is to be 
divided 7zh-v@ instead of 7z7-hv@, and ascribed to this root. The 
derivation given above seems to me, however, more plausible. 
The last of these words, arharisvéni, may not contain reduplica- 
tion at all, though so interpreted by PW., which compares da- 
dhrsvani. It is an epithet of Indra, and, according to PW., imper- 
fect reduplication of Arg. Sayana says arhari+svant. Comparing 
another epithet of Indra, rgvazjas, and the fact that Arha = Indra, 
according to native lexicographers, I am inclined to divide arha 
+rgsvd+nit (compare furvé, turvani). This adjective (rsvanz) 
rgva is especially used of Indra. The ancient word *arha is from 
arh =épxopa as ardh = édOciv, and is connected with ar-ch ‘get 
to’ a thing, while avdh means ‘arrive, thrive,’ and ‘attain’— 
all of these determinatives showing movement as the base (1, a7).' 
So in arha-rgvdé-ni lies perhaps an dyn BiBis (‘lofty in gait’) rather 
than ‘worthily high.’ If a reduplicated form, it should (apart 
from the absence of reduplication!) be from Ar rather than from 
Ars (compare SV. dlarsi from r). 

It is instructive to add to these forms, if but to see their rarity, 
those of the later literature referable to recognized roots. I have 
collected the latter from the denominative forms under each 


1 Compare dpxéouat with épyeuar, with dpyw; in arh, arghd there is the 
same thought developed as in dpyw. In fact, even in legal Sanskrit dandam- 
arhati means ‘he gets punished, he attains to punishment’ quite as much as 
‘he deserves punishment,’ Compare English ‘I have got to’ =I should, I 
ought. Compare viii 3.17: rsvébhir & gahi, etc. 
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verbal in Whitney’s Roots, excluding only the desideratives, 
which in the later period can be made from almost any root, and 
become, indeed, rather a fad of the classical period. Of these I 
would note only, as companion forms to some of those cited above, 
cugrusénya, TS.; jijanayigitavyd, OB. @su, Brah- 
manic and epic. The epic list may be illustrated by piprkgu, 
rurukgu, vivikgu, cukopayigu, cukgobayigu, and so forth. The 
onomatopoetic and reduplicated forms not referable to Sanskrit 
roots are also excluded, although some of these seem to be 
connected with roots still living in other languages, e. g. mirmird 
‘blinking,’ TS.; marmara ‘rustling,’ Ragh.; dardara, dardura, 
darduré ‘frog, drum’ (see above); murmura, name ofa river in 
the Mbha.; compare also classical mznmina ‘nasalizing,’ cankurd 
from kar ‘go,’ Vedic dabara, a proper name, etc., none of which 
has, however, certain connection with any known Sanskrit root.’ 

Simple reduplication: Vedic -jigitha; Upan. (chand.) dadhasa; 
Mbh. piplu, mumucu; R. jijnu (?); class. paspaga (perfect pag- 
pacé; see above apaspf¢). 

Simple intensive: QB. Yajii., Mbh. lolupa; Mbh. 
lalasa; class. nonuva. 

Middle intensive: AV. dpra-cankaga, adhi-cankraméa, jangidd 
(janguda, jangala): compare the AV. and Brah. forms in the list 
above; TS. carci; VS. nirjarjalpa; Nir. M. jatgama (compare 
dandrama-na); Mbh. cancala, jarjara (dandagtika; dandaga in 
Wilson), dandhvana, manmatha; classical -janjapa ( jaijaptka). 

Strong intensive: Besides those above, in AV. panispadé, 
marimr¢d, sanisrasé; VS. kanikrada; QB. ddridra; Ait. Br. 
a-vadavada (class. vaddvadin) ; Kaug. S. patapatd. 

It is evident that the mass of reduplicated nominals is old. The 
formation is obsolescent even in Vedic times. The cases in 
Avestan show also primitive character. Note kakahyu, kahrka, 
cakusa, cakhra, carekarethra, cicarena, cicasana, jaghauru, 
jaghrud, jahi, jazhu, tituc, dadaiti, dadus, dadansi, dadhanh, 
dadara, dadhmainya, didadha, didraghzhanh (dazda, dadhvao), 
hanuharena. Some of these are evidently the same with their 


1 The question of the relation of onomatopoetic and radical forms has been 
discussed above. As good examples of the radicalizing of onomatopes may be 
cited JB. cuésasati, which naturally means ‘sneezes,’ and classical Aikhati 
‘sobs’ (hiccough). The forms in the following list exclude, of course, also 
such given by Panini as are unfound, e. g. atatya = (atata) = ata, although 
they have an importance of their own. 
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Sanskrit fellows: Aahrka = krka; cakhra=cakré; jaghéuru = 
jagartka, etc. Compare also Jackson’s Av. Gr. §745, note 2. 

With an attempt to answer one or two questions connected 
with the subject of reduplication, I close the inquiry into the 
nature of this formation. From what evidence is handed down 
in the forms and use of them syntactically, I am persuaded that all 
reduplication is at bottom that which it shows itself most plainly 
to be in desiderative, intensive categories, and onomatopoetic 
sporadic cases—a means of emphasis by repetition; and that in 
the perfect there remains only a survival of this force. The same 
applies to present and aoristic reduplication, which has, for 
secondary purposes, been subsequently differentiated from that 
of the perfect, as was that of the intensive category. As this is 
all theory, however, it is perhaps useless to expand the theme. 

A very practical question arises, on the other hand, in the 
interpretation of what for the nonce I call, with others, weak 
perfects. I ventured above to place the perfect cers alongside 
of the adjective céru, as if it stood in the same relation to it as 
does cac@ra to the adjective, cacard. These perfect stems—/ep 
beside tap, debh beside dabh, nem beside nam, pet beside pat, and 
the like—are often explained as due to contraction. From a 
strictly Sanskrit point of view, I do not believe that this position 
is tenable. They appear to stand to their radical equivalents in 
exactly the same relation as stand the like forms of present stems 
to their respective radical equivalents: ¢7 to a/, bhres to bdbhrag, 
edh to ardh, eg to arg, yeg to yas, ven to van (compare later ve// 
to val), etc. Now, although Grassmann illogically (as compared 
with his explanation of other like forms) explains vez as contracted 
reduplication from vam, few, I fancy, will uphold him (I. F. ii 36 an 
attempt to explain yeg as thus formed from yas). To all appear- 
ance the stems of these presents are like the stems of the raised 
perfects, thus: vdénate : vénate ;: namé (pres.) : nemé (pf.). The 
mutual relation of the first proportion is elucidated by the fact 
that besides e-forms are sometimes found 7-forms. Thus Z/a/e 
‘drives’ stands between djati and Gati. This leads us to the 
question whether the ‘weak’ perfects are not also from parallel 
z-roots. Reduplication is not necessary to the perfect; ¢aks- and 
yam- being perfect stems as well as ¢ataks- and yayam-. Take 
now cerus, AV. perfect. Just as 4ir stands beside ¢ar, gir beside 
gar, kir beside kar, so it is reasonable to assume a cir beside car. 
This is found in raised form in the adjective cérz, and in unraised 
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form in the adjective civé (: car:: tirds: tar), while from car 
comes card, cara. 

To trace out such parallel roots is a task not unopen to many 
doubts. But it is worth investigating, if only for the general 
result. All later raised perfects may be fairly reckoned imitative 
(cem-, cel-, ter-, jep-, ned-, res-, lep- in the epic, and deh-, bhrem-, 
les-, vem- in the classical period), although ce/- might, indeed, be 
suspected in cz/icima, ter- in tirds. But the forms of the early 
language are the only ones worth examining, and here I think are 
found some more or less probable indications of parallel z-roots. 
Thus of RV. and AV. forms— 

With cers, AV., compare RV. cird, céru. 

With tepané, RV., compare lex. root 77, tepati ‘drop, dribble,’ 
i. e. melt = be hot (¢af), exactly like ghr ‘drip,’ gharmé ‘hot.’ 

With debh-, RV., compare dhatup. dibh (dimbh) ‘drive, agitate,’ 
with the same growth of meaning as in yu, yudh, and in 7” ‘drive’ 
compared with em ‘injure.’ 

With zem-, RV., compare the noun emi and the ptc. adj. 
nimnd (of waters) with me-d ‘flow.’ Here *nim: nam :: ¢im ; 
:: tim: tam. 

With sed-, RV., sidatz (like ijate),’ compare AV. adj. sedi. 

With sef-, RV., compare sev, both meaning ‘serve,’ and the 
latter a denominative (sévate, sévati). 

With seh-, RV., compare AV. s¢hu (?), simhd (*sth) ‘seizer’ or 
‘strong’ (= sahd). 

From the forms of the Brahmanic period : 

With zeg- compare dhatup. ‘hide’ and (RV.) ‘night.’ 

With ped- compare pedi (like peri from pir, par?). 

With meth- compare mith, methati, mithds, mithi. 

With men- compare ménd (see below ma, mz). 

With vebh- compare rzbhvan ‘thief’ (Naigh.). 

With vem- compare Panini: “vemz, a Vedic adjective from 
ram” (i. e. *rim, like to nam, *nim). 

With ¢ed- ‘fall’ compare ¢7 ‘fall’ (Roots, s. ¢i). 

With gem- ‘be quiet’ compare “¢am = ¢im” (Whitney) and 
the Vedic adjective ¢zma. 

With ¢rem- compare ¢7i, ¢réni (‘lean, be weary’). 

Some of these parallel z-roots may seem questionable, but in 
many it is impossible not to see the original form of the adjectives 


1If from sizd, this should be sid, like mid and Jid. 
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corresponding: in céru, memi, remit, sedi are adjectives apparently 
raised as denominatives from 7-roots like their comrades ¢dha, esd, 
téjas, bheda, réku, védas, etc. Such roots, analogous to kim kam, 
are extant in ¢im = ¢am, etc., and may be assumed more readily 
than to regard the adjectives as formed apart from the like 
formation in ¢éjas, etc. The surprising similarity of cevizs, céru; 
sedis, sedi, etc., is rationally explained in accordance with analogy 
and probability as derivatives of the same radical. These are 
perfects made without reduplication ; their strengthening lies not 
in repetition, but in the raising of the vowel. So emi ‘tire’ 
stands as a perfect noun to (*nim) nemé as stands cakré to 
*cakara (kar ‘roll’). 

Other examples in RV. are Jerz from *pir = par; képi from 
*kip = kap (kapi); keru in mdhikeru from kir = kar ‘praise’ 
(kirin = karin); AV. syédu from *syid=syad; and possibly 
petva from *pit = pat (so Grassmann).' 

In some of the roots which, like faz, betray their early form, 
RV. éa in pf. taté beside ¢atne and tatane (tenire, AV., tenus, epic), 
may be found the explanation of the closer connection between, 
e. g., van and ven. The first is from va+z, the second is raised 
from *vinz ‘win,’ as a whole, which in turn is (like saz, sz) from 
vitn. So that jénya and venyd, RV. forms parallel respectively 
to janas and vdénas, would really be respectively denominatives 
from je-2, ve-n (ji-n, vi-n). There is apparently here such con- 
nection as is assured in the case of dha, bhan (gn, hav) and sda, san, 
st. We might push the question and ask whether there is not 
the same in sa-n-at and si-n-@ti. This would help us to see the 
connection of thought in md, mi, mindz ‘build’ and ma-n-utle 
‘einbilden’; hz-n-dti ‘drive’ and ha-n-ti ‘drive at, to strike’; 7i-n- 
tt ‘quicken’ and ja-z ‘make alive’ (cf. jimv ‘quicken’ and /iv ‘to 
live’). The same root lies in 7z ‘conquer’ (cf. xparéw), from the 
root-idea ‘be strong’; j7yd@ ‘overpower, oppress,’ but also jy@ 
‘mother, earth’ (thus Bia Bids are from the same root and thought).? 


1A list of all the ‘weak’ perfects is given by Bartholomae in his essay in 
KZ. XXVII 337 ff., where is registered also the previous literature. 

?Compare for a like interchange of ideas ¢w ‘be strong,’ ¢wj ‘urge,’ /uc 
‘impel, generate.’ For form compare gis, cans, gas ; dig, dag, dag-an, and note 
that ddgan generally mean the fingers in RV. (the ten pointers), while there is 
identity of meaning in da@g and the intensive of dig, giro dedigatis (viii 102. 13). 
This is perhaps the explanation of ménd@ ‘woman,’ which Grassmann absurdly 
suggests belongs to man ‘to think.’ M/énd is to man as sénd is to san (sd, St, 
sinhli, sandti, cf. ka, kan), or as dhénd, dhenu is to dhindti ‘nourish’ = dha 
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So perhaps medha (madh) comes from *midh, mith ‘mix,’ Lith. 
mitus, Bulg. medu. Compare sidhyati, sédhati with sadh, sadh; 
and sri-dh-at, sre-dh-ati, sve-v-dyantas, sreman, sramd from svi, 

There is, so far as I can see, in the series of perfects sészha, 
sasahat, sasahé, sdsahvés, sahvans (sahvans), sehind really no 
cogent reason for calling seh a reduplication of sasah any more 
than for calling sékva@%s contracted. The form 7énya is Rig-Vedic 
and contemporary with jajanis, jaja-, but this latter is never 
‘contracted’ to jez as a perfect stem. 

Against the contraction theory can be urged that there is no 
reason why fapac should contract and jajzaz should not, and no 
direct evidence anyway that ec is contracted. Céru may be 
regarded as from *ca@ru, but the analogy of 7¢ku and its many 
parallels would rather suggest that it comes, as said above, from 
cir, as réku from ric.’ These perfects seem to be survivals of a 
period where perfects made without reduplication were marked 
by raised vowels, as in the case of véda. The implication that 
this obtained even in the plural is opposed to iduev, etc., but, on 
the other hand, upheld by such surviving archaisms as RV. 
vivecis, yuyopimd, where even with reduplication the plural has 
the strong form. 

It is, however, possible that both sedz and sedis are merely 
lengthened forms of séd, over against the later sad with redupli- 
cation, conclusive evidence of which in sed- I see neither in 
adjective nor verb of this formation; and surely these adjectives 
(like yay, nominal, beside yayis, verb) must be explained with 
their corresponding verbal forms.’? Possibly both cases survive 
in our vocabulary, some, like véda védas, connected with 7-roots, 
some merely lengthening of ¢-roots; some diphthongal, some 
monophthongal. 

Another phase of perfect reduplication seems to find its expla- 
nation in that which has been shown above. The late reduplicated 


‘suck,’ i. e. from mi(m) = man, and means the same with its cognate from md, 
matr ‘builder, maker’ (cf. metf). So pa ‘protect’ has a side form #7 in RV., 
piti, pitr. Stdati is from sid as midhvans is from mih (the latter like ep. dargi- 
vans, RV. vidvans, without reduplication. 

1Compare ce/ati, dhatup. root. ; 

* To which they perhaps originally stood in the relation of mandz, adjective, 
to mandis, verb, etc. I note here that med/n, given to mad by Whitney, seems 
to me to come from mid, in the sense ‘to be thick with one, friendly’; so Mbh. 
medini = ‘earth,’ i. e. festes land. 
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nominals dandagika and dandaga go back to dang, perfect dadag-, 
RV. (later dadang-), intensive dandagana. So manmatha goes 
back to mathnati maénthatz, perfect mamdath-, intensive not found. 
That is to say, the nasal of dawg rather than the consonant is 
taken to form reduplication. Now, as is well known, the early 
cases of ém-reduplication in the perfect are from nasal roots, with 
the exception of rc, durcis, which, however, by analogy with the 
parallel derivative 77, rvj, from the same primitive r, would seem 
also to have had an ruc equivalent of rc. 

Compare andkti, anjet, dnajé, Gnjan, dnajand, anajyat in RV. 
with later dnanja and the adjective avjz, the noun dias. 

Compare durcis, RV., with durjis, AV., from raj (from r, rch 
in RV. aris; Mbh. dnarch-). 

Compare agnéti, andiga, andga, anaguis, andgamahdai, aorist 
anat (or to zag), with agus (like ‘eat’). 

Compare rdhnoti, dnrdhe, rndhat with rnddhat. There remains 
only TS. durhus (RV. arhire), an early imitation, later widespread. 
The development of these forms is best illustrated by avg. The 
reduplication is that of the strong perfect (= simple intensive). 
It gives us from ang, dnang, reduced to and¢, to dnag, to anag— 
simply because the nasal was at first so strong that it was felt to 
be the chief of the consonants in the stem (compare the stem in 
Avest. dadanjz'); and it was helped to this by reduced middle 
intensives where consonant + az took the place of consonant + a+ 
consonant (in nominals kankata, cankaga; in verbs janjadbh-, etc.). 
So dnaje from avj, where the nasal force, even in the present, is 
all-important ), may be historically expressed by 7) 
réduced (with a partial eclipse of the nasal in the stem, but preser- 
vation in the inherited reduplication) to dva(z)/. The nasal was 
strong enough in the am¢-root to develop a special mag = (a)n¢ 
= anag, which shows the antiquity of the nasal formation (nan- 
ciscor). The forms are all archaisms, even in the Veda.’ 


Bryn Mawr, Nov., 1892. EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


1 Perhaps, like 7Aex-, plet-, danta, dat, dens belongs here, with a ¢ determina- 
tive for ¢. ; 

?The strong perfect must, in the light of the above, be regarded as earlier 
than the simple perfect. In Greek deideyywa:, compared with sasah-, etc., when 
taken alone, ‘ prove little,’ as Brugmann says (Gr. Gr. §131), for the assumption 
of the strong (heavy) perfect, but in connection with intensives, as explained 
above, it is difficult to believe in an independent simple perfect. The original 
reduplication must have been heavy. 


IIlL—ON THE JUDAEO-GERMAN SPOKEN BY THE 
RUSSIAN JEWS. 


I. HisTORY OF THE JUDAEO-GERMAN. 


There had been colonies of Jews in the South of Russia even 
in Roman times, and probably those living there influenced the 
Khozdér Khan Bulan in the seventh century to accept Judaism.’ 
A religious correspondence was carried on by one of the princes, 
Joseph, with Rabbi Chisdai of Spain; but the Khanate did not 
last long, and after its overthrow by the Russians nothing more is 
heard of it. It is not improbable that the Karaites living in the 
Crimea have some Khozar blood running in their veins; they 
even now read some of their liturgy in the Tartar language.’ So 
also the Lesghians in the Caucasus who exercise the Mosaic rites 
may be of Khozar origin; they are of a warlike disposition, serve 
in the Tcherkess regiments of Russia, and speak the dialects of 
their Mohammedan and Christian neighbors. 

In the year 1096 Jews had fled from Bohemia to Poland,’ and 
there were even older settlements in Kieff. There are good 
grounds to believe that before the fifteenth century the Slavic had 
been the common language of intercourse among the Jews in 
Russia and Poland.‘ A Slavic prayer-book written with Hebrew 
characters® is said to have been in the possession of the learned 
Jew, B. J. Levenson, as late as the middle of this century. In 1270 
Daniel of Galitch invited strangers, among them many German 
Jews, to settle in the province now called Galicia, which had been 
devastated by the Tartar Batui‘’; in the next two centuries there 
was a further immigration of German Jews into Poland, which 


1Selig Cassel in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopaedie, Article Juden (Ge- 
schichte), p. 121. 

?Dr. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Juden, 2te Auflage, p. 440, 
quoted from Jost. 

5Selig Cassel in E. and G. Encyklopaedie, pp. 130-31. 


Zargonliteratur,” in “‘ Di Jidische Folksbiblioték,” vol. 2, etc. 
5 Ibid., p. 127. 
* Rambaud, History of Russia, vol. I, p. 125. 
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* Harkavy, _ DHA ney, quoted by Dr. Max Griinbaum in 
“Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie”; A. Schulman in “Di Geschichte fun der 
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later, in its final union with Lithuania, extended to a line drawn 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and within a few miles of Moscow. 
Into Russia proper Jews had not been admitted by legislation, 
but by connivance, and in the late expulsion they were driven 
back into the pale—that is, into the former Polish possessions. 

Town-life was but weakly developed in Poland before Sigis- 
mund II, while the newcomers from Germany had lived compactly 
in cities. So they flocked into boroughs and laid the foundation 
for towns, where they even now are frequently in a majority.’ It 
may be that to this is to be ascribed the phenomenon that within 
a Slavic country they have preserved their German language, and 
that the Polish and Russian of the less strongly represented and 
less cultured native Jews has fallen into desuetude. From the 
few scanty records of the sixteenth century written in Judaeo- 
German it is fair to suppose that before that time this variety 
differed from the High German only in a free admixture of 
Hebrew words referring to religious ideas and such as had become 
familiar to them in their Talmudic studies.2 They, however, 
wrote the German with Hebrew characters, and from the care 
taken in the transliteration of the words we can judge that they 
were anxious to conform to some recognized standard of German 
speech.* 


1In Berditcheff, Bielostok, they are in an overwhelming majority, and in 
Minsk, Grodno, Wilno and Warsaw at least one-third of the inhabitants are 
Jews. 

2 Zunz quotes R. Salomo Luria in his documents of the year 1556 as a proof 
that the German of the Russian Jews at that time was yet pure; even the 
dative ending in ¢e# in proper nouns is preserved. In the Judaeo-German 
glossary to Isaiah and the twelve minor prophets, which is still in manuscript 
in the State library at Munich and which seems to belong to the fifteenth 
century, there are already to be found the peculiarities that distinguish the 
Russian variety of the Judaeo-German from the N. H.G., and yet they are 
accounted for by Dr. Griinbaum as analogous forms to those in the various 
German dialects of the Middle Ages. Such forms are: ‘zu’ for ‘zer’ in 
‘zubrechen’; ‘as’ for ‘als, wie, da’ and ‘as6’ for ‘also.’ 

8In the year 1542 there was published at Isny an anonymous translation of 
a Hebrew work into Judaeo-German under the name of ‘Sittenbuch’ and, as 
usual, in Hebrew characters. At the end of that work the author gives rules 
on orthography, which one may find fully discussed in note VII of Dr. M. 
Giideman’s Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Kultur der Juden in 
Deutschland. The following remark is interesting: Aus der vorstehenden 
Uebersicht ergibt sich, dass die jtidisch-deutsche Orthographie der deutschen 
angepasst und dass sie kunstvoll und planmissig angelegt ist. Wenn Stein- 
schneider (Serapeum, 1864, S. 129) von einer Handschrift des ‘ Sittenbuches’ 
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The Jews in Russia were cut off from active intercourse with 
the Germans, and soon began to vitiate their language under 
Slavic influence. In the sixteenth century began the inroads of 
the Kossacks on the Ukraine; the inhabitants were ruthlessly 
massacred, and thousands of Jews fled before the name of Chmiel- 
nicki into Germany. At that time the state of religious culture 
among the German Jews was low, and the Polish immigrants, 
who were well versed in Talmudic lore, were employed to teach 
the younger generation. The development of Judaeo-German, 
or Mauscheldeutsch, ought to be dated from this’ period’; in 
course of time it approached nearer and nearer to High German, 
and is now weil-nigh extinct.? But in Russia it has so far deviated 
from the mother-tongue that in the form of the modern Jargon’ it 
represents a new language that stands in the same relation to 
German as Spanish to Portuguese, as Swedish to Danish. 

Within the last twenty-five years a great activity has been 
developed by Jargonists, and thousands of books and scores of 
periodicals are published yearly on a variety of subjects. In the 
year 1888 there were published 114 books in 268,950 copies and 
125,000 almanacs in Russia alone.* This and the fact that nearly 
5,000,000 people in Russia, Austria, Roumania and the diaspora 
(America,’ Palestine) speak it, should certainly justify the linguist’s 
interest in the same. 


sagt: ‘Die Orthographie ist auch hier eine sehr schwankende,” so kann man 
dasselbe Urtheil iiber die Orthographie jedes deutschen Buches aus dieser 
Zeit fallen... Dieser Verwilderung gegeniiber stellt man der jiidisch- 
deutschen Orthographie ein ‘sehr ehrendes Zeugniss aus, wenn man sie bloss 
‘“*schwankend” nennt. 


1Tbid., pp. 294-97. 
? Much interesting material has been collected by F. C. B. Avé-Lallemant 
in his 3d and 4th volumes of ‘“‘ Das deutsche Gaunerthum” on the further fate 
of the Judaeo-German in Germany and on the interest that Buxtorf, Wagenseil 
and other Protestants of the time of the Reformation took in this dialect. 

5So the Russian Jews call it, pronouncing it, however, in the Russian 
manner, namely Zhargén; from this the noun Jargonist (pr. Zhargonist) is 
derived, meaning one writing literary productions in Jargon. 

*Di Jidische Folksbibliotek, vol. 2, article ‘A Reéster fun ale Zargonische 
Bicher wos 3enen opgedrukt in’m jor 0”00N.” Warsaw and Wilno figure 
most prominently as places where the books were printed. 

5 Dr. Max Griinbaum in his Jiidischdeutsche Chrestomathie claims that the 
seat of the Jargon is now in America, but that is a hyperbolical statement; it 
is true that nearly 1,000,000 Jews in New York and other large cities speak 
that dialect, but the great majority is still in Russia and the adjoining countries. 
The passage (p. 7) runs as follows: ‘“‘ Heutzutage sind es zunachst die Pollakim 
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Its raison d’étre has variously been questioned, severely attacked 
or warmly defended’; it has, however, proven to be the best 
means of reaching the common people and of humanizing them. 
A. M. Dick’s moralizing stories in the Lithuanian variety of the 
Jargon, and S. J. Abramowitz’s satires in the Southern dialect 
have done a great deal to elevate the masses. But for us the 
interest at present lies in its linguistic peculiarities, which we will 
proceed to investigate. 


II]. PHONOLOGY. 
System of Sounds. 


The Jargon consists of two main divisions: the Polish and the 
Lithuanian. The Lithuanian Jews live in German colonies of the 
former Lithuanian kingdom, and their vocabulary has been greatly 
influenced by the current German language, so that many words 
which in the other idiom betray a M. H. G. origin have been 
abandoned, and corresponding modern words have been intro- 


—mit welchem Collectivnamen im Jiidischdeutschen die aus den slawischen 
Landern stammenden Juden benannt werden—auf welche die Bezeichnung 
als Wandervolk passt, und so findet man auch in Amerika sehr viele aus Polen 
—wie auch aus Russland, B6hmen und Mahren—eingewanderte Juden, welche 
eigene Gemeinden bilden, wie denn in New-York allein eine béhmische und 
eine polnische ‘Schul’ (d. h. Synagoge) existirt [that was in 1882; there are 
many more now]. Diese polnischen, béhmischen und russischen Juden sind 
nun Hebraer (O° 2) im eigentlichen und urspriinglichen Sinne des Wortes, 
insofern als sie von jenseits des Meeres heriibergekommen sind. Natiirlich 
wurde mit ihnen zugleich auch ihr Idiom importirt, und so hat man denn in 
New-York und in andern amerikanischen Stadten jeden Tag Gelegenheit, das 
reinste polnische Jiidischdeutsch zu héren. Das in der alten Welt ziemlich 
verklungene und verschollene (?) Idiom hat so in der neuen Welt einen neuen 
Boden gefunden, auf dem es fréhlich gedeiht. Fréhlich? In einer Erzahlung 
von Charles Dickens behauptet Jemand, die franzésische Sprache sei eine sehr 
traurige Sprache. Der Mann, der dies sagte, war ein Gefangnisswarter und 
hatte zeitlebens das Franzésische nur von Gefangenen und Ziichtlingen gehért. 
Auch das Jiidischdeutsche ist eine traurige Sprache; es reflectirt alle die 
Leiden und Drangsale, die das jiidische Volk zu erdulden hatte. Schon die 
vielen dumpfen Zwitterlaute, die dunklen Vokale haben etwas Elegisches ; 
das ganze Idiom ist ebenso gedriickt, beengt und diister wie das Ghetto, in 
dem es entstanden; es ist ein Ben-Oni. Auch die jiidischdeutschen Biicher 
sind Libri Tristium, Klagen der Verbannung, und was sie erzahlen ist Leid 
und Schmerz. 

10 Zargénnoj literature woobschtsché i o njekotérich jejé proigwedjénjach w 
tschasnosti—‘ On the Jargon Literature in general and some of its productions 
in particular’—in the Russian magazine ‘ Woschdd,’ X, October, 1888. 
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duced in their stead.' The Polish dialect is spoken in Poland 
proper, and a variety of it in the South of Russia. Its vocabulary, 
and especially its intonation (a cadenced sentence rhythm), indi- 
cate the Polish influence. It is further removed from H. G., 
contains many M. H. G. words, and is more uniform in its 
structure. There are a number of local varieties, so that one can 
imperceptibly pass from the remoter dialect of the South to the 
Germanizing form of the Lithuanian. It is perhaps on these 
grounds that Jost’? and others said that no grammar of the Judaeo- 
German is possible. But we must not forget that we can pass by 
imperceptible shades from Swedish through the dondesprog in 
Norway to the Danish language; that by slight steps we can pass 
from the Spanish through the Catalan, the Provencal to the 
French. And yet grammars of the separate dialects, and even 
local varieties of them, have been written. I think I shall 
establish through the present essay the regularity and uniformity 
of its grammar and its just claims to a distinct language. 

The Southern dialect more than any other has been used for 
literary purposes, and is receiving its highest polish by a number 
of cultured Jargonists. Among them Abramowitz® excels for his 
fine linguistic ear and admirable native wit, and has made his 
dialect the Jargon par excellence. 1 build all my linguistic 
investigations on his diction, but shall indicate the deviations of 
the Lithuanian dialect wherever they are prominent. But being 
more familiar with the sounds of the Lithuanian dialect as it is 
spoken in and around Bielostok, my table of sounds will differ 
slightly from that of the Southern variety. 

In order that the words may indicate to the eye their German 
analogies, I preferred to differ as little as possible from the 
German alphabet, consequently only imperative changes have 
been introduced. 

There are no closed vowels in the Jargon; this is evidently 
Slavic influence. A, é,2z, 0, u have the short sound in the German 
words hat, denn, mit, Gott, zucken. The unaccented e has the 


1Such as éet for izund ‘now,’ dizer for der doziger ‘ this.’ 

2 Eine Grammatik kann es nicht geben; es sind alle Formen der Grammatik 
auf die nachlassigste Weise durch einander geworfen. Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyklopadie, article Judenteutsch. 

3Cf. L. Bienstock, Prazdnik Zargénnoj literatiri. Abramowitz i jew6 
25 létnaja literaturnaja djéjatelnostj. Woschdd, 1884, No. XII—‘A holiday 
of the Jargon literature. S.M. Abramowitz and his 25 years’ literary activity.’ 
Quoted in Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendelssohniana. 
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same sound as the corresponding German é and is not indicated 
by any variety of type. The letter 7 following 7, 0, uw has a 
tendency to lengthen the vowels—that is, they are pronounced 
more slowly. 

In the Polish dialect « has a dull, heavy sound, especially when 
it stands for o in the Lithuanian; so also in Polish ¢, representing 
an organic 9, has that sound, as in wéz, gen. woza, ‘a waggon.’ 
The other vowels, when accented, have a longer sound, due to a 
chanting rise and fall or circumflex sound as in Polish and 
Swedish. These become exceedingly long in interrogative and 
exclamatory sentences. 

The seeming exception of a closed ¢ in Jargon is due really to 
the y (7) sound following the ¢, just as in Russian in the words 
majéj ‘of my,’ salawé7 ‘nightingale.’ 

The diphthongs are formed from the vowels a, e, 0, u by adding 
the y (7) sound: aj, u/. 

Aj’ is pronounced like z in mine; for example, hajnt (G. heute) 
‘to-day.’ 

ej “ “ay in day; for example, keju (G. kein) 
‘no,’ gejn (G. gehn) ‘go.’ 

oj “ay in doy; found only in Slavic and He- 
brew words: goj (H. ‘13) ‘gentile.’ 

uj “ wz in the German ffuz; found in a few 
Slavic and Hebrew words. 

There is a diphthong for which there is no corresponding sound 
in Russian or German: it is 67, pronounced like a short é followed 
by 7; thus 407dem ‘a loft’ is pronounced like 40-jedem with the e 
after 7 left out. This sound in Poland generally becomes o/, and 
in some localities it passes into the flatter sound ¢7. Its German 
equivalent is long 0,’ so that the process of change may be 
represented in this order; d—d+7—6+/j—dj—e/. 

There is only one combination with wz, namely, oz, pronounced 
0+ in quick succession. This sound was still in existence in 
M. H. G.,* and is the usual pronunciation of az in Eastern 
Germany even now. But I take this rather to be Russian influence, 
which has no diphthongs with zw, so that in foreign words the 
attempt is made to pronounce both vowels. The az in the word 
schlagbaum ‘tollgate’ sounds like ou with the accent on the a. 


1In Poland aj sounds 47 and even @. 
?In some localities in the west of Germany o occurs for a. 
3Cf. M. H. G. ouge ‘eye,’ souc ‘sucked.’ 
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The consonants are the same as in German, but g is always 
like g in good, 7 like y in yet, 37 = English z, sch = English sh, 
2 = French 7 in jour; vy and ch are more guttural than in German. 


Correspondence of Sounds in Words of German Origin. 
a) Vowels. 


The Jargon a@ corresponds to d in German, as in ander ‘ other,’ 
tapen ‘grope,’ 3ach (G. Sache) ‘thing,’ schtark ‘strong, very,’ 
warem ‘warm.’ The German é before 7 has a tendency to 
become a': warfen (G. werfen) ‘throw,’ harz (G. Herz) ‘heart,’ 
SJartig (G. fertig) ‘ready,’ arbes (G. Erbse) ‘ pea,’ arm (G. Larm) 
‘noise.’ In a number of words a before ry stands for German i or 
au; there must have existed an intermediate stage of 7 before r 
changed into ¢, as we will find this the more frequent transforma- 
tion. Examples; far (G. fiir, also G. vor) ‘for, before,’ dar 
(G. Birne) ‘ pear,’ Larsch (G. Kirsche) ‘cherry,’ darscht (G. Biirste) 
‘brush.’ Some words which in the Lithuanian dialect have e 
before 7 change the e to a in the Polish dialect, as wargen, Lith. 
wergen (G. wiirgen) ‘choke.’ 
£ stands for German ¢ (except before 7 as above): fremd 
‘strange,’ schfeken (G. Stecken) ‘cane’; there are, however, a 
number of words in which the German é¢ before 7 is retained, as 
in erd ‘earth,’ erscht ‘first,’ ferd ‘horse.’ German é before /, m, 
n, r,g, da, inthe same syllable or in words inflected from stems 
ending in these consonants becomes ¢ in Jargon: felen (G. fehlen) 
‘fail, want,’ dem (G. dem and den) ‘the,’ xemen ‘take,’ jener ‘that,’ 
weben ‘weave,’ veden ‘speak,’ gelegen ‘lain.’? In kenen ‘to be 
able,’ efnen ‘to open,’ erter ‘places,’ drekel ‘small piece,’ etc., the 
e=G. é; in heren ‘to hear,’ megen ‘to be allowed,’ it is = G. 6. 
In general the umlaut of a and dis e in Jargon; #elber ‘calves,’ 
hent (G. Hande) ‘hands,’ k/eren (G. klaren) ‘meditate,’ ¢eg (plural 
of og) ‘days.’ In fregen ‘ask,’ geleger ‘couch,’ the e=G. 4a, 
probably through an umlaut of the words (er fragt). The 
’ prefixes ant in antworten and dar in dariber become ent and der: 
entferen ‘answer,’ deriber ‘therefore.’ £ also stands for a in men 
(G. man) ‘one,’ ken ‘can,’ weksene ‘waxen.’ In a3elche ‘such’ 
the e=G.o.° The sound 7 before 7 generally changes into e: 


1Cf. English heart, smart, etc. 
? This was also the case in M. H. G., as in régen ‘rain,’ etc. 
3In Western Germany sélche is used for solche. 
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schteren (G. Stirn) ‘brow,’ ergiz (G. irgend) ‘somewhere,’ /erze/ 
(G. Viertel) ‘quarter.’ In the South of Russia there is a tendency 
to pronounce an unaccented ¢ before a consonant as a very short 
z,and also to change z before ch into e, thus: /echt (G. Licht) 
‘light,’ ech (G. ich) ‘I.’ In Lithuania the plural ending zch, which 
in the South sounds ech, has a tendency to become ach. 

The letter z stands for German 7 and i (i. e. ze): 3ich ‘self, 
wisen ‘know,’ ligen ‘lie,’ bewézen ‘proved,’ geschriben ‘written.’ 
It also corresponds with G. #, whether as umlaut or otherwise: 
schiten (G. schiitten) ‘pour,’ dicher ‘books,’ derimt ‘renowned.’ 
In the South and in Poland a number of words having z in 
German and in the Lithuanian show z, which must have come 
through an umlaut; such are Azné (Lith. hunt) ‘dog,’ zz (Lith. uz) 
‘and,’ rim (Lith. Arum) ‘crooked.’ 

O corresponds to G. 6: 3olen ‘shall,’ kosten ‘cost’; it more 
rarely stands for G. 6: oder ‘or,’ on (G. ohne) ‘without.’ Much 
more frequently it stands for G. d and 4: dos ‘that,’ op ‘away,’ 
lo3zen (G. lassen) ‘let,’ zomen ‘name,’ jogen ‘say,’ schlofen ‘sleep,’ 
bronfen (G. Branntwein) ‘brandy,’ jor ‘year,’ dord ‘beard.’ In 
the Polish dialect this latter o has a tendency to become a dull w; 
we saw before that this is Polish influence where ¢ is pronounced 
u, as in wéz (gen. woza) ‘waggon.’ German z before r becomes 
o: schtorem ‘storm,’ worem ‘worm,’ korz (only in the P. dialect) 
‘short,’ zor ‘only.’ In fon ‘do’ it stands for G. 2. 

Uis G. @ and w#: un ‘and,’ arum ‘around,’ rufen ‘call’; also 
G. 6: fun ‘from,’ truken ‘dry,’ kumen ‘come.’ In wu ‘where’ 
the u~=G. 0. 

Aj stands for G. ez in 3ajn ‘his, to be,’ vajben ‘to rub,’ za7t 
‘time.’ It represents Gu and ex in majichen ‘little mouth,’ ajch 
‘you,’ hajnt ‘to-day.’ 

The sound ¢ is the German eé@ in kejner ‘no,’ zwej ‘two,’ rejn 
‘pure. £7=G. din nejtigen ‘compel,’ schejn ‘beautiful,’ trejsten 
‘console.’ The differentiation of G. ez into aj and ¢ is one 
inherent in the German itself, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries they were differently written; in the east of Germany © 
ez sounds even now ¢/. 

Oj in German words is rare in Lithuania, but in the Polish 
dialect it stands for the Lith. 07, which corresponds to German 4, 
as in @307 ‘so,’ djr ‘ear,’ héjch ‘high.’ It also represents the 
G. au in such words as djch ‘also,’ djg ‘eye,’ gléjben ‘believe.’ 


1Cf. English frst, stir, etc. 
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Otherwise az is represented by ou: hous ‘house,’ arous ‘out of,’ 
bouch ‘belly.’ 
Consonants. 


B, ~, f and w generally correspond with the same sounds in 
German. In ejdig ‘eternal,’ ‘lion,’ the 3=G.w. Before ¢ 
4 is sometimes dropped, as in zv hot ‘you have,’ er git ‘he gives.’ 
Final German 4 sometimes becomes /, as in of, arop =G. ab, 
herab. The ff does not exist in Jargon, and is substituted by % 
when final and by / when initial: op ‘head,’ top ‘pot,’ kuper 
‘copper,’ schtupen ‘push’; fefer ‘pepper,’ fajfen ‘whistle,’ ferd 
‘horse.’ In entferen ‘answer,’ bronfen ‘brandy,’ the w has passed 
into f, perhaps on account of the preceding ~. The German / 
between two vowels is generally changed into w: driwel (G. Brief- 
lein) ‘note,’ Aruwen ‘try,’ schtiwel ‘boot,’ hejwen (G. Hefe) 
‘yeast,’ also wolwel (G. wohlfeil) ‘cheap.’ So also 4 between two 
vowels has a tendency to become w, as in owent (G. Abend) 
‘evening.’* 

D, t, z are generally the same in both languages. The following 
exceptions are to be noted: d disappears before /, as in ajngeret 
‘persuaded,’ and frequently after 2, as*in geschtanen ‘stood,’ 
' géefinen ‘find,’ un ‘and,’ faran (G. vorhanden) ‘there is.’ Con- 
trary to this rule, the d is inserted in diminutives ending in z: 
bejndel ‘a little bone,’ schtejndel ‘a little stone,’ zundel ‘a little 
son,’ fendel (from fon, G. Fahne) ‘a little flag.’ D also disappears 
after y in weren ‘to become,’ geworen ‘become.’ 

T is sometimes added to words ending in ”: gewejntlich ‘gen- 
erally,’ nohint ‘near,’ fun wanent ‘whence,’ forent ‘in front’; also 
after s in destwegen ‘therefore.’ Initial German d is frequently 
changed to ¢: ¢uz ‘dozen,’ detajten ‘to mean,’ fartajtschen (G. ver- 
deutschen) ‘translate.’ Z is dropped after ¢ in the conjugation of 
verbs, as gefast ‘fasted.’ The verb ¢éjgen (G. taugen) ‘to be of 
value’ loses the / in the third person; flegen (G. pflegen) ‘to be 
accustomed to’ follows the same rule with most writers. 

. Zstands for final s after 7: halz ‘neck,’ a/z ‘everything’; it also 
represents final s¢, as in Aunz (G. Kunst) ‘art.’ 

G, k, ch differ but little from the corresponding German sounds. 
G is sometimes interposed between two vowels: geschrigen 
‘cried’; in akegen ‘against,’ kajn ‘towards,’ & stands for G. z, and 
in schikeln ‘to shake’ for G. 7. 


1 This also occurs in German dialects. 
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The 4guids present few changes. The forms /eden and neben 
are found for ‘nearby.’ Final frequently becomes ™m, as in the 
article dem (acc.) ‘the’ and in the words du3em ‘bosom,’ béjdem 
‘loft,’ fodem ‘thread,’ 6¢3em ‘besom, broom’; also 3amd (G. Sand) 
‘sand.’ Ris sometimes dropped before d and /: fodern ‘demand,’ 
matern ‘vex,’ federscht ‘foremost.’ changes the preceding z 
to e, é to a, which see. An é is frequently inserted between 7 and 
following m: warem ‘warm,’ orem ‘poor.’ 

H,, s, 3 differ but little from the German. There is a tendency 
for h to disappear between two vowels, as in delfer for behelfer 
‘paedagogus.’ In Lithuania the rough and smooth breathing are 
sadly confounded, and one may hear hoder ‘but,’ ober (G. Hafer) 
‘oats,’ haj3en ‘iron,’ etc. 

Final s becomes 3 in 73 ‘is,’ Jo3en ‘to let,’ a3 (G. als) ‘as,’ mu} 
‘must.’ S after becomes sch; erscht ‘first,’ dunerschtog ‘Thurs- 
day,’ unterscht ‘lowest,’ andersch ‘otherwise,’ and in the ending 
nisch for nis: finsternisch ‘darkness,’ ajlenisch ‘hurry.’ The 
German zicht ‘not’ becomes or in the Jargon. In some 
parts of Lithuania the Siboleth is very pronounced and the 
inability to make the sound sch. 

The accent is materially the same as in German, remaining on 
the stem syllable; accordingly the G. lebendig ‘alive’ sounds in 
Jargon lébedig. 

Sounds in Slavic Words. 

Words derived from the Russian and Polish show few peculi- 
arities, since the vowel-sounds in Jargon are the same as in the 
Slavic. But Polish words frequently become antepenults and 
cause the following vowels to become slurred and pronounced 
like toneless kapete (Pol. kapdta, from the French) ‘coat,’ 
(Pol. and Rus. /opdta) ‘spade.’ The final @ of Slavic words 
becomes toneless ¢, as in strume ‘a violin string, a horse-hair.’ 
Polish cz (G. ¢sch) is sometimes changed into 2, as in 27 (Pol. 
czy) ‘whether,’ dpa. 

Foreign nouns derived through the Russian (mainly scientific 
terms) get the Russianized ending, but with toneless ¢: geogrd- 
Jije ‘geography,’ matematike ‘mathematics.’ 


Sounds in Hebrew Words. 


Before entering upon the sounds of Hebrew words in Jargon, it 
is necessary to get acquainted with the manner in which Hebrew 
is pronounced by Russian Jews. It is, in the main, the German 


| 
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pronunciation modified so as to represent the Slavic sound-influ- 
ence. Dagesh has no power to double the consonant, but in the 
case of 3,5, it strengthens them, so that without dagesh they are 
w, ch, s respectively ; with dagesh 4, 2, 4. The other consonants 
are the same as in German. There being no long or closed 
vowels, the following changes take place: - is always a, , = é, 
(9 in the Polish dialect). The 
accent is generally on the root syllable and on the penult. The 
first few lines of Genesis would sound in the mouth of a Russian 
Jew as follows: “ Beréjschis béro elohim €js haschomajim weéjs 
hodrez; wehodrez hdjso séjhu wowéjhu wechdschech al penéj 
sehéjm werfiach elohim al penéj hamdjim ; wajéjmer elohim jehi 
Ojr wajhi ojr.” 

Words derived from Hebrew are further changed as they 
become genuine Jargon words.’ Thus, final unaccented vowels 
become toneless ¢: 1dj7re WA ‘bible, doctrine,’ dvoche 1373 ‘bene- 
diction,’ éschuwe ‘answer,’ zdokes (or zdokes) ‘charity,’ 
sukes TDD ‘feast of the tabernacles,’ jonkiper 22 O1 (instead of 
the biblical 5283 01) ‘day of atonement,’ docher “N32 ‘boy,’ 
meschumed ‘apostate.’ Those ending in and keep 
their zm and ach sound: pénim 0°28 ‘face,’ mekijach "32 ‘in 
strength of.’ 

In compound words the unaccented (sometimes accented) last 
syllable of the first word becomes ¢: dbalebatim ‘masters 
of the house, bosses,’ £/é;mer ‘musician.’ 

The 3 (art.) of the second of the compound words becomes 
toneless ¢ or is entirely neglected: balebos ‘master of 
the house, boss,’ deséjlem ‘cemetery,’ desmedresch ™3 
‘synagogue.’ 

- The frequently occurring aa of the Hebrew becomes simple a 
if no syllable follows it, otherwise a7: balmeléche bya 
‘artisan,’ majse NYYD ‘story.’ In the Polish dialect aa always 
becomes a. 

In a number of words the pronunciation is at variance with its 
written vowels; as in most of these cases there is a reversion to 
the Spanish or Sephardic pronunciation, Levenson tried to prove 
that the Sephardic was the traditionally correct pronunciation of 
Ancient Hebrew, and that the German and Russian form was a 
corruption of the older form. Ido not need to enter here into 


1B. J. Levenson devotes eight pages of closely printed text in his od nw 
to Benseb’s "13 DD to the discussion of these changes. 
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” any controversy regarding the matter, but should like to indicate 
to future investigators that in Russia they will find a hitherto 
untouched field for phonetic studies in Hebrew. 

In some twenty or thirty words , sounds like a; for example, 
dam ‘blood,’ chawer 239 ‘companion,’ jmax ‘time, term,’ 
dajge 1381 ‘care, trouble.’ 

Rarely .. is pronounced e, as in desdin "2 ‘clerical court,’ 
ger ‘stranger’; in a few words sounds ¢7: mejlach ‘king,’ 
pejsach NB ‘Passover,’ zejlem bby ‘cross,’ chejder V1? ‘school- 
room,’ kejwer 132 ‘grave,’ pejger ‘carcass.’ 

In some forty words { sounds like 0; the most frequently 
occurring words are ma3ellow 3% S19 ‘good luck, congratulate,’ 
roscheschéne WK ‘New-year,’ roschchijdesch US ‘first 
of the month,’ 4o/ ‘voice,’ sof ‘end,’ jontew 310 DY ‘holiday.’ 


Orthography. 


German was written with Hebrew characters even before the 
sixteenth century, and it is evident from the explicit rules at the 
end of the translation of the ‘Sittenbuch’ that the German sounds 
were correctly rendered by their Hebrew equivalents. As the 
modern spelling of the Jargon is a direct development of that of 
the Sittenbuch, it will be necessary to summarize the laws and 
the discussion of the same in note vii of vol. III of Dr. M. Giide- 
mann’s Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
Juden in Deutschland. 

The » was used to render German zand e: 7% = dich, 3 = gen 
(gehn). But that was also done in the German of those days, as 
in den Irbirn weisinn for den Erbarn weisen. 

x stood for and o; for example, = wohnhaftig. 
stood for and for az, thus: pw = = brauchen. 

The ¢ sound was more generally represented by y; for example, 
= wenn; the az sound was expressed by », = zwei, 
=ein. Ther after » at the end of words was not read, and seems 
to be French influence and an attempt to represent the final 
silent ¢. 

%) sometimes represented 6; frequently x and »y were not written, 
as in 039°) = zzmant, = geschprochen. 

Of the consonants only the following are of interest to us: 5, 
and never n, was used for German ¢,ch,£; »,and not n, expressed 
German #, 1) stood for w and w for s. 
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The orthography of the Jargon is vacillating; but in every case 
is built on the above; the following changes, however, are to be 
noticed : *) stands for oz and 67, as indeed ou and G7 are the direct 
developments of oz and 6 or 4; only y represents e; instead of w 
the Russian Jews use D for the ssound. Since 3, 5 represent &, p 
respectively, a line over them makes them soft, thus: 5, 5 = ch, f 
respectively. ois represented by 8. In printed books the text is 
unnecessarily burdened with the vocal signs; in this case 4, 2, p 
are represented by 3,3, Sand w,ch,f,by 1.3.5. 2Zis represented 
by wr. 

Words of Hebrew origin are spelled as in Hebrew, no matter 
what the pronunciation may be; suffixes and prefixes are separated 
from such words by apostrophes, but this rule is not observed 
by all writers. Here follows text and transliteration of a short 
passage : 

DIT ODN OA WI HDD NIT 

“‘Kabzansk! Gedejnkst-du dem éjrach, wos i3 baj dir far a 
joren 3umer gewén? Du bist ous der hojt geschprungen, host 
3ich gebrochen dem mojach.” 

The editor of the Jidische Folksbiblioték has made an attempt 
to establish a new orthography, but he has still more confounded 
the confusion by demanding that words of German origin should 
be written as in German; so he introduces different spelling of 
homonyms, etc. 

In writing a cursive is used which will be found fairly well 
rendered in Avé Lallemant’s Das Deutsche Gaunerthum, vol. III. 


III. ACCIDENCE. 
Article. 


The Jargon, like all Germanic languages, has two articles, the 
definite der, di, dos, and the indefinite a, az. The definite is 
declined : 


Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Plural. 
Nom. der ai dos di 
Dat. dem der dem adi 
Acc. dem dt dos di 


The indefinite a, az (before a vowel) is indeclinable. 
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After prepositions the definite article of the masculine and 
neuter genders sing. is generally shortened to ’z; thus we have 
farn folk ‘for the people,’ oufn weg ‘on the road.’ But if the 
preposition ends in a vowel or , the letter m is added instead, 
thus: zum gilik ‘fortunately,’ funm tajch ‘from the pond.’ The 
preposition zz may also be used without the sign of the article ; 
for example, zz jam (H. 53) ‘in the ocean,’ 22 kop ‘in the head,’ 
in harzen arajn ‘into the heart.’ 

The definite article stands before ade, contrary to German and 
English usage: di ale menschen ‘all the men.’ 

The indefinite article frequently enters into a close connection 
with a noun or adjective, and is written together with it as one 
word by some writers: 234 (G. eine so) gringe arbajt ‘such an 
easy work,’ adzsel ‘a little, somewhat.’ 

A stands after 3e7r ‘very’ and gor ‘quite’: Er 73 3e7r a guter 
mensch ‘he is a very good man.’ 3ej7 even precedes the prepo- 
sition: 3¢7r ouf a schlechten schtand ‘in a very bad position.’ 

Wos far a ‘what kind of a’ sometimes keeps the a in the plural. 
A is also kept in the plural with gzée in the sense of ‘rather more 
than’: a gute etliche scho (H. "Y®) ‘rather more than two hours.’ 
A similar use of a is made in speaking approximately of a number : 
jinger mit a jor zen ‘some ten years younger,’ es meg kosten a 
kerbel drajsig ferzig ‘it costs 30 or 40 roubles.’ 

The indefinite article (sometimes the definite also) is repeated 
for emphasis’ sake in such asa gutera mensch 

‘a good and indeed a fine man,’ a guten Judens a 3un ‘a son of a 
good Jew.’ 

Before certain words meaning an aggregate no article is used ; 
such a word is hol (H. >A) ‘the congregation’; to this may be 
added iz schul ‘in church,’ zz schtud ‘in the room.’ 

In the expression zs acht a 3ejger ‘till eight o’clock,’ a has the 
value of the English o’. 


Noun.— Decilension. 


There are 3 genders in the Jargon: masculine, feminine and 
neuter; but the latter is rarely used in Lithuania, feminine or 
masculine being used instead. There is a great diversity of 
genders’ in different localities, but in most cases the gender (if 


1Sismondi, Literature of the South of Europe, speaking of the Provencal, 
says: “‘The substantives had a quality peculiar to this language, of being 
employed either as masculines or as feminines, at the option of the writer. 
The flexibility of the substantives gave the language a more figurative character.’ 
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the word is of German origin) reasserts itself in the dative case. 
Frequently the gender of the corresponding word in Russian or 
Polish influences the change; so we find dz kop and der kop (Pol. 
glowa) ‘the head,’ but in the dative only oufm kop; der and dos 
ort ‘the place,’ der and di parschijn ‘the person,’ dey and dos jor 
‘the year.’ 

Certain words always differ from the corresponding German 
words in gender; such are dz licht ‘the candle,’ di eller ‘age,’ di 
jinster ‘darkness,’ dz waser ‘the water,’ di hejm ‘the home.’ 
Schpiz ‘point’ and e& ‘end’ are always masculine. Words from 
the Russian and Polish generally preserve their original gender ; 
so do Hebrew words. But we find zz der emes (H. M8) ‘in 
truth’ and zch 30g ajch dem emes ‘I tell you the truth,’ dos ma3el 
(H. 12) irs ‘her fortune,’ etc. 

The declension in the singular is as follows: 


Nom. der foter di majse (H. 7¥Y2) dos kind 
the father »  thestory the child 


Dat. dem foter der majse dem kind 
Acc. dem foter di majse dos kind 


The dative of all genders and the accusative masculine of many 
monosyllables and words ending in a vowel, and proper nouns, 
may get the ending of the German weak declension x or en. 
Such forms are baj dem jiden ‘at the Jew’s,’ im der luften ‘in the 
air, er wet dich machen far a schtikel menschen ‘he will make a 
man of you,’ dajm reben (Chaldaic) ‘at the teacher’s,’ zu Zelden 
3ajn wajb ‘to Zelda his wife.’ 

In some cases a difference of meaning is produced by the 
addition of 2: iz der woch ‘during the week,’ zz der wochen 
‘during week-days’; far a jor ‘for a year,’ far a joren ‘a year 
ago.’ 

The genitive is as in English: fuz a foter ‘of a father,’ fun der 
mamen ‘of the mother’; or, if used possessively, an s is added to 
the dative case: majn frajnds a buch ‘a book of my friend’s,’ der 
mamens a fatschejle (Ital. fazzoletto?) ‘a kerchief of my mother’s’ 
(cf. German dialectic: ‘Dem Karl sein Buch’). 

Remarkable is the use of the mother’s first name in the posses- 
sive added to that of her children; so most people are named in 
Russia; for example, Lejbze Tenes ‘Leo the son of Tene.’ 
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Formation of Plural. 


The plural is formed in six different ways: 
I. By receiving no sign of the plural. 
II. By adding the ending ez. 
III. By adding ez. 
IV. By adding s or es. 
V. By adding zm. 

VI. By adding ech. 

The first and second class generally modify the vowel as in 
German, which consists in changing a@ and o to e, u to 7, ou 
to a7. 

I. To the first class belong many words that modify the vowel 
in German and add e. Words ending in ev belong to this class, 
but they may also form the plural in s. A number of mono- 
syllables that form their plural differently in German remain 
unchanged in the Jargon. 

To this class belong such wordseas— 


der fus, the foot dz schtot, the city 

der. schuch, the shoe dz want, the wall 

der wolf, the wolf der hunt, the dog 

der patsch, the box ontheear der klap, the stroke 

der barg, the mountain der nomen, the name 

der schmiz, the thrust, whipping der 3elner (G. Sdllner), the sol- 
di licht, the candle di kaz, the cat [dier 


The plural of some of these words would be: schich, hint, berg, 
nemen, schmiz, 3elner, kez. Der zon ‘the tooth’ forms the plural 
di zejn. 

II. To this class belong most German nouns forming the plural 
in ey and also the following: 


dos hemd, the shirt dos harz, the heart 
dos bejn, the bone ~ der béjm, the tree 

di schtub, the house der schtejn, the stone 
dos schtik, the piece di grué, the ditch 
der plan, the plan ¢‘and many more. 


The Hebrew word jonim (H. 9°38) ‘face’ forms the plural 
penimer. Some of the above-mentioned words, as der plan, dos 
harz, may form their plural in ez. 
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III. The greatest number of German words belong to this class, 
such are: 


der parschdjn, the person der first, the prince 

der wejtig, the pain der 30k, the sock 

der jid, the Jew der djring, the earring 
der weg, the road der mansbil, the man 
der fejgel, the bird di welt, the world 

di lip, the lip di kunz, the art 

di trer, the tear dos tol, the valley 

dos tojer, the gate dos gescheft, the business 


Words in e/ get the plural in /en, thus: dz gorgel ‘the throat,’ 
di gorglen, der fejgel ‘ the bird,’ di fejglen. 

To this class also belong foreign (French, Latin) words that 
have been introduced through the Russian or Polish, also many 
monosyllabic words of Slavic origin : 


der traktir, the restaurant der koltr, the color 
der inzinjer, the engineer der talant, the talent 
di klase, the class di forme, the form 


der donos (Rus.), the denunciation der sklad (Rus.), the magazine 


All such words, except those ending in e, have the accent on 
the last syllable. 

IV. Words of German origin ending in e or /, m, n, r receive 
the plural s; but those in ev may also belong to class I, and those 
in e/ to class II: 


di mume, the aunt di jidene, the Jewess 

der schpigel, the mirror der bejgel, the doughnut 
der bojdem, the loft der fodem, the thread 
der hojfen, the heap der aj3en, the iron 

der macher, the active person der schnajder, the tailor 


All Slavic words not in class III and all Hebrew and German 
words with Slavic suffixes belong to this class: 


di kdpete, the coat der ratman, the alderman 
di lezerke,the(female)reader di plejce (Pol. pleco), the shoulder 
di zabe (Sl. Zaba), the frog di keschene (Pol. keszen), the pocket 
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All Hebrew words of feminine gender ending in the plural in 
ni get s or es in the plural: 


di dire (Chal, 1"), residence di kasche (Chal. 7%?), question 


Sometimes Hebrew masculine nouns get the ending s instead of 
im to express contempt: vebe (Chal. 125), vedes instead of rabonim 
‘sciolist.’ 

V. All Hebrew words of masculine gender form their plural as 
in Hebrew and end in zm: 

balebos (H. 135 Sy3) ‘master of the house’; pl. dalebatim (H. 

ejwer (H. 38) ‘member’ (of the body); pl. efwrim (H. 8°38). 

Two words not of Hebrew origin, der nar ‘the fool’ and der 
dokter ‘the physician,’ form the plural zavonim, doktojrim. 

Hebrew compounds get in Jargon only the last in the plural: 

jontef (H. oY) ‘holiday,’ has the plural-jontéjwim, although 
in Hebrew it is 

balmeloche (H. ‘artisan’ has the plural dalmeloches 
(H. 

VI. Diminutives in 7 and Ze form the plural in Zech: 


dos kelbel, the little calf; pl. Relblech 
dos schmejchele, the little smile; pl. schmejchelech 


Diminutives in chez form the plural in echlech: 


_ dos majlchen, the little mouth; pl. mazlechlech 
dos schtilchen, the little chair; pl. schtzlechlech 


In Hebrew words the diminutives sometimes get both the 
Hebrew and the ech sign: dos meschojrerle (H. WWW) ‘the 
chorister,’ pl. dz meschdjrerimlech. Dos kindelé ‘the baby, the 
little child,’ has the double plural kimderlech (cf. German Kin- 
derchen). 

The word mensch forms also the plural /aj¢, which latter may 
be used in the singular: ich wel im machen far a lajt ‘1 shall 
make a man of him.’ In the oblique cases the form /ajten is 
frequently heard: mt lajten ‘with people,’ far lJajten ‘before 
people.’ 

The possessive genitive is formed, as in the singular, by adding 
s, but if the plural ends in s nothing is added: erliche balmeloches 
kinder ‘children of honest artisans.’ 
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Derivation of Nouns. 


Nouns may be formed from nouns, adjectives, verbs by means 
of German and Slavic suffixes, or if taken from Latin, Greek and 
other foreign languages, by Russian suffixes. There is a greater 
freedom in Jargon in forming nouns from verbs, and a variety of 
shades of meaning is produced such as the German cannot 
express. Thus, by dropping the infinitive ending ez, a masculine 
noun is produced expressing a quick, sudden action: der lojf 
‘the run,’ der ge7 ‘the sudden start,’ der mach ‘the quick motion.’ 
This form of the noun is used very effectively with the verbs 
geben and ton, in the present tense, to express the historical 
present: er git a jog ‘he started in a hot pursuit,’ der man tut a 
schtarb ‘the man suddenly died.’ 

By adding the prefix ge (when the noun may also be of the 
neuter gender) the noun expresses an incoherent, chaotic action 
by many persons: dos gegej ‘the confused coming and going,’ 
dos genem ‘the universal grabbing.’ 

The infinitive used like a noun (neuter in the South, masculine 
in Lithuania) has almost the same meaning as in German. 

By the ending ev added to the stem of the verb the actor is 
expressed, as in German: der schrajber ‘the clerk,’ der macher 
‘the active person.’ By adding to such nouns the accented ending 
aj (G. ez) we get an abstract noun expressing frequentative 
activity, as dos macherdj (but feminine in Lithuania) ‘the being 
a busybody,’ dos éjferaé7 ‘the running to and fro.’ 

These nouns preceded by the prefix ge express continuous 
activity of many persons: dos geschrajbera] ‘the frequent writing, 
red tape.” 

Nouns may be formed from verbs by the endings umg, schaft, 
2, echz, nisch (or nis). Ung expresses merely the action of the 
verb; schaft has a slightly depreciatory meaning of that action ; 
z and echz implies mixture, piling up and contempt; zsch 
expresses generality of action. Examples: achtung ‘attention,’ 
libschaft ‘love affair,’ gekechz ‘cooking, olla podrida,’ schejlechz 
‘peelings,’ schrajbechz ‘confused heap of writing,’ chapenisch 
‘general grabbing.’ In the South all these derivatives are of the 
neuter gender, in Lithuania the feminine prevails. 

Most nouns formed from adjectives end in kajt: schlechtkajt 
‘badness.’ 

The Russian suffixes nik, tschik, ke are most frequently met 
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with; other suffixes occur in Russian words only, and are not to 
be regarded as separate Jargon suffixes: jungermantschik ‘young 
man,’ rozinke ‘raisin.’ 


Formation of Feminines. 


Feminimes are formed from masculines by adding the German 
suffix 72 or ene, or the Slavic suffix £e, to the masculine gender ; 
those in mzk take the feminine zzce; masculines in er take either 
in or ke to form the feminine. Examples: och, kechin ‘cook,’ 
jid, jidene ‘Jew, Jewess,’ bedner (Pol. bednarz), dednerke ‘cooper,’ 
schlime3alnik, schlime3zalnice ‘person having bad luck,’ schnajder, 
schnajderin or schnajderke ‘tailor, seamstress.’ Other words 
from the Hebrew form their feminines in /e: dalebos, baleboste 
‘lady of the house,’ chawer, chawerte ‘friend,’ ganew, ganewte 
‘thief.’ 

Some Hebrew words get the ending ke, sche, che, iche to 
express ‘wife of’: melamed (H. 219), melamedke and melam- 
diche ‘wife of teacher,’ Lejwiche ‘Levi's wife,’ rabinersche ‘the 
rabbi’s wife.’ Some Slavic words are formed in the same way: 
struzeche (from Pol. stré6z) ‘wife of porter.’ 

Other words, again, get the characteristic Hebrew feminine 
endings and internal changes: chéchem (H. 939) ‘wise man,’ 
chachéme (H. 230) ‘wise woman.’ 


Diminutives. 


There is a greater number of diminutives in Jargon than in 
German, and the great charm of Jargon diction consists in the 
frequent use of these words of endearment, diminution and 
contempt. The most of them are formed by the German suffix 
el or ele; others by the Russian zk, ¢schik, inke, or the Polish 
inju, UNJO, 

Those in e/, ele express either youth or smallness: Sender/ 
‘little Alexander,’ £e/be/ ‘young calf,’ dviwe/ ‘note.’ The ending 
may be added to German words, as in schmejchele ‘a little smile,’ 
bajchel ‘little belly,’ or to Hebrew or Russian words: simchele 
(H. AM) ‘little joy,’ traktirl ‘small restaurant.’ 

If the word ends in z the diminutive gets the ending de/; for 
example, schtejndel ‘little stone, pebble,’ schterendel ‘little star,’ 
bejndel ‘little bone.’ 

The number of diminutives in zh, ¢schzk is small, and generally 
confined to proper nouns: jungermanischik ‘young man,’ 
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Schmuelik ‘little Samuel, Sam.’ The ending ize is found in 
pizinke ‘little bit,’ tatinke ‘dear little father.’ 

Proper nouns with the Polish endings express endearment: 
Rejzinju, Mojschinju; to this also belong 3e/dinju ‘grandpapa,’ 
tatinju ‘papa.’ 

Some words receive both the Slavic and German ending: 
kapétkele ‘little coat.’ 

Among the diminutives must also be counted the frequently 
used words /ed (G. Leben) and £vé7jn (G. Krone) that are added 
to words that are frequently diminutives in themselves, as M@/sche 
Jeb ‘dear Moses,’ tatinju krojn ‘dear father.’ 

The Slavic endings ak, njak, atsch are used to express contempt 
or depreciation: jumgatsch ‘loafer,’ trefnjak ‘one who eats for- 
bidden food.’ Sometimes contempt is expressed by changing the 
initial consonant of a word, as pamilje ‘family’ (of one who boasts 


with his family). ° 
Compounds. 


Nouns may be compounded of various origin: kaporehindel 
(H. 952 and G. Hindel ‘dog’) ‘scapegoat,’ mam 3erschtikel (H. 
tT) and G. Schtikel ‘piece’) ‘Yankee trick,’ 2é73;enkeschene (G. 


Hosen and Pol. keszef) ‘trousers pocket,’ ¢atemame ‘parents’ ; 
or the first word may be an adjective, as ovemdn (orem man) 
‘poor man, beggar,’ e/ter3zejde ‘great-grandfather.’ 


Adjective.—Declension. 


In the masculine and feminine gender the adjective is declined 
alike after the definite and the indefinite article : 


Singular. 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Nom. der guter mensch, the good a ma eldige scho, a happy 
Dat. dem guten menschen [man a ma3eldiger scho [hour 
Acc. dem guten menschen a majeldige scho 


Plural. 
. Nom. 


Dat. } di gute menschen ma zeldige schos 
Acc. 
Neuter. 
With the definite article. With the indefinite article. 


Nom. dos kalte waser, the cold water a gutes menschel, a good 
Dat. dem kalten waser a guten menschel [man 
Acc. dos kalte waser a gutes menschel 
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The plural is guée throughout. Much more frequently, how- 
ever, the adjective in the neuter gender after the indefinite article 
remains without endings; for example, a fet dejndel ‘a fat little 
bone’; this is sometimes the case after the definite article also. 

The adjective not preceded by any article is declined in the 
same way, and the neuter remains undeclined. 

If the adjective ends in 2 the ending ez is changed to em; for 
example, mit a zuschpoltenem kop ‘with a cracked head’; the 
word 2aj7 ‘new,’ although ending in a vowel, has in the same cases 
najem. 

In short locutions the adjective frequently remains undeclined : 
gut morgen ‘good morning,’ gut woch ‘good-day’ (during week- 
days), gut schabes ‘good-day’ (on Saturdays). — 

If the neuter is used substantively or when it follows the noun, 
it must preserve its s: ajn 3oures ‘nothing sour’; so also in the 
dative; onge/filt mit aldes guts ‘filled with everything good.’ 

In some words s is changed into sch: epis andersch ‘something 
else.’ The adjective preceded by the article may follow another 
adjective for emphasis’ sake: es wil 3ich nischt arajnfolen in a 
jinster a nas hous ‘one does not like to stumble into a dark and 
damp house.’ Wéejnig is always an adverb, even in such an 
expression as wejnig fun 3¢7 ‘few of them.’ 

The declension of a/e is peculiar; in the singular only the 
neuter occurs: 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ale 
Dat. alemen alemen and ale 
Acc. alz alemen and ale 


In the plural it is regularly a/e when used adjectively. 

Although the definite article precedes ale—di ale menschen ‘all 
the men’—yet in expressions like zu alde schwarzjor ‘by all the 
black years’ (euphemistic for ‘to the devil’) a/de seems to stand 
for ale di. 

Comparison. 

The comparative is formed by the ending e7, the superlative by 

the ending s?: 


schtark schtarker schtarkst, strong 


j of 
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The letter z is modified to z, and 07, ¢7 toe: 


gezunt gezinter gezinist, healthy 
grojs greser grest, large 
klejn klener klenst, small 


The following are irregular: 


no nenter nenst, near 

gut beser best, good 

Jul, a sach mer, mejn mejst, mejnst, much 
Derivation. 


Adjectives may be of German, Slavic or Hebrew origin. Those 
from the German are formed similar to the German adjectives. 
From nouns, adjectives, adverbs the most adjectives are formed 
by the endings en, ig, dig, sch, isch; the adjective is modified if 
the noun from which the word is derived is modified in the plural : 


gold golden, golden 

hi higer, native 

harz harzedig, hearty 
kinder kindersch, childish 
mansbil mansbilsch, male 


From the Slavic adjectives are formed by the simple declen- 
sional endings; but if the word ends‘in a consonant followed by 7, 
no further 7 is added: a spokojner man ‘a quiet man.’ 

Those from the Hebrew are formed by the ending dg or isch: 


mores-chijredig—H. 
ma zeldig—H. >11—lucky 

schabesdig—H. N3¥—Saturday’s 
balebatisch—H. bv3—lordly, economical 
gojnisch—H. {®i—smart, clever 


Adjectives may be used ina diminutive form with the Slavic 
suffixes inke, itschke, owate: grojsinker ‘somewhat large,’ k/e7- 
ninker ‘very small,’ altitschker ‘old and feeble,’ ¢amowater 
‘slightly foolish.’ 

The use of the adjectives in Jargon is much freer than in 
German; where we have a compound in German, the Jargon 
uses an adjective before the nouns, as in weksene Chaneke- 
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lichtlech ‘little Chanuka wax candles.’ 


influence, where the adjective is similarly used. 


The ordinals are 


ejn, one 
two 
draj, three 
Jir, four 
Jinef, five 
jeks, six 
jiben, seven 
acht, eight 
najn, nine 
zen, ten 
elf, eleven 


Numerals. 


achzen, eighteen 
najnzen, nineteen 
zwanzig, twenty 
‘ejnunzwanzig, twenty-one 
drajsig, thirty 
ferzig, forty 

Sufzig, fifty 

sechzig, sixty 

jlbzig, seventy 

achzig, eighty 

najnzig, ninety 


This is evidently Slavic 


hundert, hundred 

hundert un ejn, one hundred and one 
zwej hundert, two hundred 

tou 3ent, thousand 

miljén, million 


zwel, twelve 
drajzen, thirteen 
Jerzen, fourteen 
Sufzen, fifteen 
jechzen, sixteen 
jibzen, seventeen 


The cardinals, except erschter, driter, ferter, are formed by 
adding fer up to twenty and ser to the rest of the ordinals. 

By adding ev to the ordinals, denominations of money are 
expressed: a drajer ‘a three kopeks coin,’ a zener ‘ten rouble 
bill.’ 

Then there are such combinations as andertalb, dritalb, fertalb 
= one and a half, two and a half, three and a half, respectively. 
By the ending /img an approximate number is expressed: a 
zentling ‘some ten.’ 

Denominators of fractions end as in German in ¢e/: draj ferte/ 
‘three-fourth.’ 

In writing dates the Hebrew chronology is used, and, as in 
Hebrew, the letters are used to express the year, thus: 7’>9n = 


(5)637 = 1877 A. D. 


JUDAEO-GERMAN. 


Pronoun. 


The personal pronouns are declined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
1st pers. 2d pers. 3d person. ist pers. 2dpers, 3d pers. 
Nom. ich du er, 31, es mir tr? 367 
Dat. mir dir tm (em), ir, — uns ajch 367 
Acc. mich dich im (em), 31, es uns ajth 36 


In the Lithuanian dialect the accusative is of the same form as 
the dative. The genitive but rarely occurs in the German form, 
and is to be regarded as an encroachment of literary German on 
the Jargon, as in the sentence ich wolt schejn gern gewén jajner 
poter zu weren ‘1 should like to get rid of him.’ 

The neuter es is frequently used as an expletive, like the Dutch 
er, as in the sentence fun wanen gejt ir es do? ‘from where do 
you come?’ Wi a36j schrajt men es do in schul ouf a34 kol! 
‘How dares one cry out loud in the synagogue!’ The dative 
neuter does not occur; in combination with prepositions der is 
used, followed by the preposition: dermit ‘with it,’ derfun 
‘from it.’ 

The fossessive pronouns are of two forms—the indeclinable, 
when immediately preceding a noun; the declinable, when follow- 
ing the noun or when preceding a noun with its indefinite article. 
The indeclinable gets the ending ¢ in the plural. The pronouns 
are: majn, dajn, 3ajn, ir, jajn; unzer, ajer, 

The declinable ending in 2 are declined like majnu: 


Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neuter. All genders. 
Nom. majner majne majns majne 
Dat. majnem majner majnem majne 
Acc. majnem majne majns majne 


Those ending in 7 are declined like um3er: 


Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Feminine. Neuter. All genders. 
Nom. Unzer Unzers Un zerE 
Dat. unjern unzerer (unzer) UNZEYN UN 
Acc. umn3zern unzere UNZErS unzere 


‘Dr. Ph. Mansch mentions a form efz for the 2d person plural, but I have 
never heard or seen it. Dr. Mansch is the only one who has written at greater 
length on the Jargon; his articles appeared in the ‘Israelit’ of Lemberg in 
1888, ’89, ’90, but they are inexact, and devoid of philological value. 
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The possessive pronouns of the neuter gender, used substan- 
tively, may also end in ige; dos majnige ‘mine,’ dos 3ejrige ‘theirs.’ 

The declinable pronouns before the indefinite article express 
indefiniteness ; for example, majner a guter chawer ‘a good friend 
of mine.’ They are used after the nouns to express the reference 
more emphatically: di nesije 3ajne ‘illa peregrinatio ejus,’ ‘his 
journey.’ 

The second person plural of the personal and possessive 
pronouns are used in address, but in speaking to Germans the 
third plural is frequently heard; in speaking deferentially of 
persons present or absent in the third person, the third person 
plural is used. 

The reflexive pronouns for all persons is 3ich; this is evidently 
Slavic influence, where (in Russian) sa is added to the verb in 
all persons to form the reflexive. Occasionally the German 
reflexive is found: mir, mich, dir, dich, etc., but I have never 
heard it spoken. ; 

Alejn means ‘myself, thyself,’ etc.: alejn bin ich fun Teteriwke 
‘I, for my person, am a native of Teteriwke.’ 

The indeclinable demonstratives are a3é (only in the singular) 
‘such a,’ a30jne and a3elche (only in the plural) ‘such,’ of = 
French /@, as in of der mensch ‘cet homme-la,’ ‘that man’; this o/ 
is evidently an abbreviation of the Russian wot: wot etot tschelowjck 
‘cet homme-la.’ 

The declinable demonstratives are— 


der, di, dos, declined like the article, ‘that,’ ‘hic.’ 

jener, jene, jens, declined like the article, ‘that,’ ‘iste.’ 

der doziger, declined like adjective, ‘the above-mentioned,’ ‘ille.’ 
dizer, used only in the Lithuanian, ‘this.’ 


The interrogative wer, wos ‘who, what’ is declined as follows: 


Masc. and Fem. Neuter. 
Nom. wer wos 
Dat. wemen (wem) wos 
Acc. wemen (wem) wos 


Wos far a ‘what kind of a’ sometimes keeps the a in the 
plural ; it is indeclinable. The interrogative welcher ‘which’ is 
declined like an adjective. 

There are two classes of relative pronouns, the declinable and 
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the indeclinable. The declinable is welcher, welche, welches ; for 
example, 3¢7 hoben gezen zu welche 3e7 dinen ‘they have idols 
whom they worship.’ 

The indeclinable is wos; it may be always used for welcher, 
even more freely than English ¢hat for who, which: der mensch 
wos beklogt 3ich ‘the man who complains,’ Strange is the use of 
the prepositions with the relative wos, in that they follow wos, 
themselves followed by a personal pronoun or adverb; for 
example, di oreme lajt wos men hot baj 3e7 di hojt opgezidjgen 
‘the poor people whose skins they had flayed,’ der wos ich bin 
nit wert zu dermonen 3ajn nomen ‘he whose name I am not 
worthy of mentioning,’ dz kuliklech schtroj wos derouf i; im 
wajch gewén zu ligen ‘the bunches of straw on which it was soft 
to sleep.’ This seems to be due to Hebrew influence. 

He who is expressed by der wos: di wos handlen mit trejfe 
schéjres ‘those who deal in contraband goods.’ 

Wos may be strengthened by the demonstrative der, as in the 
following sentence: der top der wos schtejt oufm tisch ‘the pot 
that stands on the table.’ 

There are many indefinite pronouns in the Jargon: epzs (inde- 
clinable) ajuz ‘some, any’ (der mensch beklogt 3ich beschas epis 
ajn umglik ‘the man complains in any (least) misfortune’) ; @30jus 
‘such a thing’ (wos hoben mir a3djns gekent fargesen? ‘what 
could we, indeed, have forgotten?’); ztlicher ‘every’ (declined 
like an adjective) (es wolt beser gewén far itlichen ‘it would have 
been best for everybody’); chotsch (Russian) wer ‘any one’ 
(chotsch wos es 73 ‘let it be anything’); adz¢ wer ‘anybody, the 
first best,’ zmizer ‘somebody,’ jederer ‘everybody,’ der un der, 
‘such and such a one,’ wer—wer ‘some—some’ (wer in schijapes 
wer in fatschejles ‘some in hats, some in kerchiefs’). 


LEO WIENER. 
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II—THE RELATIVE POSITION OF ACTORS AND 
CHORUS IN THE GREEK THEATRE OF THE 
V CENTURY B. C.’ 


Part I. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE EXTANT THEATRES. 
THE GREEK THEATRE. 


It has been assumed, and by many writers on the subject it is 
assumed to-day, that the great Athenian dramatists, Vitruvius, all 
the grammarians, lexicographers and scholiasts had before their: 
eyes the same Greek theatre, which remained practically unchanged 
from the time of Aischylos to the days when Nero and Hadrian 
were spectators in the theatre of Dionysos. The ‘Vitruvian 
stage’ has been accepted as ‘he Greek stage for the entire period 
of the Greek drama, and the description of the Greek theatre by 
the same authority has been used as a Procrustes bed to which 
all plans of theatre ruins must in some way be made to conform. 

Within the last decade, however, the revolt against the writers 
of post-classic times as authorities on the theatre of the V century 
has been rapidly spreading. The excavations in the theatres of 
Athens, Epidauros, Sikyon, Oropos, Megalopolis, and Eretria 
have yielded results of the highest importance. With the knowl- 
edge gained from these excavations, with the carefully drawn 
plans of these theatres before us, the older works dealing with 
the construction of the Greek theatre, and plans such as are found 
in Wieseler’s ‘Theatergebiude’ must be considered as antiquated. 
Therefore, before entering upon the discussion of the extant 
dramas, we will consider the Greek theatre as described in classic 


1The substance of this paper has already appeared under the title ‘Der 
Standort der Schauspieler und des Chors im griechischen Theater des fiinften 
Jahrhunderts. (Inaugural-Dissertation.) Mit dem Accessit gekrénte Preis- 
schrift. Miinchen, 1892.’ Contrary to the usage of the Journal, the paper is 
reproduced here as a necessary introduction to the new matter which will be 
embraced in the subsequent article.—B. L. G. 
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literature and as it actually exists in the more recent and more 
important excavations.’ 


Theatre of Dionysos at Athens. 


Oldest of the existing ruins are the remains of the ancient 
orchestra, K/VO (vid. Fig. 1). All stage-buildings of which 
traces still exist were built over a portion of this circle. A glance 
at the plan shows that the present cavea has no connection with 
it. At Othe Acropolis rock was cut away in order to make room 
for this circle ; so the level of this entire orchestra could not have 
been lower than the rock at O isto-day. At Mand Aare still 
‘in situ portions of the circular supporting wall, whose character 
can best be studied at VV. It is built of roughly.shaped pieces of 
Acropolis limestone, which is the oldest building material in 
Athens, and was not used later than the V century. This is 
plainly a supporting wall; the outside was intended to be seen, 
but the inside is rough, just as the stone was broken from the 
quarry. The bottom of this wall at Vis 5 or 6 ft. lower than O. 
Therefore the level of the earth within the orchestra circle at KV 
was originally at least 5 or 6 ft. above the level of the ground 
outside the circle at these points. This fact alone is fata] to the 
theory of Wilamowitz (Hermes, XXI, S. 597 ff.) that the audience 
to the earlier plays of Aeschylos stood or sat in a complete circle 
about this orchestra. Furthermore, at the time when this 
orchestra was constructed no stage-building*® could have existed. 
For, if present, its front must have been nearly tangent to the 
circle on the south. In that event the level of the orchestra must 
needs have been continued to the entire front of the stage-building, 
the outer surface of the wall KM would not have been carefully 
dressed, and, in fact, this wall would not have been necessary at 
all. It has also been urged that a ‘stage’ 10-12 ft. high was 


‘Some of the more important discussions are: Hépken, De theatro Attico 
saeculi a. Chr. quinti. A. Miller, Biihnenalterthtimer, and Philol. Anz, XV 
525 ff. Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXI,S.597 ff. Haigh, Attic Theatre. Dérpfeld: 
in A. Miiller’s Bithnenalterthiimer, S. 415 ff.; on Haigh, Attic Theatre, in 
Philol. Wochenschrift, 1890, S. 461 ff.; on Hartzmann, Quaestiones Scaenicae, 
ibid., S. 1658 ff.; on Oehmichen, Biihnenwesen, ibid., S. 1532 ff. Kawerau, in 
Baumeister’s Denkmialer, S. 1730 ff. 

? The facts concerning the Athens theatre are from the lectures of Dérpfeld 
in the theatre itself during the winter of 1890-91. 

*As a matter of convenience, ‘stage,’ ‘stage-buildings,’ etc., will be used, 
though the writer is convinced that no stage existed in the V century. 
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necessary in order to give room underneath for the disappearance 
of an actor, as in the Prometheus. Since there was a difference 
of 6 ft. between the level of the orchestra and the level of the 
earth under the supposed ‘stage,’ a height of 10-12 ft. for this 
would cause the actor to drop 16-18 ft.!_ Suidas (v. Uparivas and 
AicxvAos) informs us that the wooden seats having broken down 
under the weight of the spectators, a stone 6¢arpov was built by 
the Athenians in Ol. 70. In this connection may be mentioned 
some walls not yet published on any plan and not on Fig. 1 
because of the lack of accurate measurements. These walls, at 
XZ, are not parallel with FA, and from their direction could 
hardly have had anything to do with the orchestra belonging 
with the extant cavea. Whether these walls belonged with the 
6arporv erected after the Pratinas-Choirilos-Aischylos breakdown 
can perhaps not be fully decided. They at least take us back a 
step nearer to that oldest stone cavea. 

The walls of the oldest stage-buildings are represented on Fig. 1 
by the shaded lines 4 4A’ A’ and are of the same age and method 
of construction as are the supporting walls of the cavea, e. g. FL 
2, 3,4. Wherever these walls were not exposed to view, as in 
the inner supporting walls of the cavea at 2, 3, 4 and in the lower 
foundations of the stage-buildings, they are constructed of blocks 
of breccia of the same size, shape and method of working through- 
out. If exposed to view, as in the outer cavea wall ZF and in 
the upper courses of 4A’, Peiraieus limestone was used. Where 
any portion of the superstructure remains the Peiraieus limestone 
is covered by Hymettos marble. The entire similarity of con- 
struction proves that these oldest foundations of stage-buildings 
and the cavea belong to the same period of building. But no 
ruin is known in Athens constructed, in the manner just described, 
of breccia, Peiraieus limestone and Hymettos marble which dates 
prior to the IV century B.C. At 4, on a stone in the supporting 
wall of the cavea, are found @ and o, the former of the shape in 
use after the time of Eukleides. At the corner F is to be seen 
the inscription published in CIA. 1 499. The stone is in its 
original position, and was formerly covered by two courses of 
stone, which were between it and the corner /. The inscription, 
then, could not have been added after the stone was placed in its 
present location, but was placed there when the stone was in some 
previous position. It is variously dated from the middle of the 
V century (Julius) to 408 B. C. (Kirchhoff), The stone was 
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surely not removed from the earlier structure and built into this 
cavea wall immediately after this inscription was added. These 
two inscriptions, then, render the construction of the cavea walls, 
and hence of these oldest stage-buildings, before the end of the 
V century impossible. For all students of the theatre of Dionysos 
agree that these walls represent one and but one period of con- 
struction. Haigh (Attic Theatre, p. 123) contends that these 
inscriptions date the construction only as late as the end of the 
V century. D6rpfeld (Wochenschrift, 12. Apr. 1890, S. 423) well 
replies: ‘“‘Dieser Einwand kann kaum ernstlich gemeint sein: 
denn wer die Geschichte Athens kennt wird niemals glauben, dass 
die Athener am Ende des fiinften Jahrhunderts ein grosses 
steinernes Theater errichtet haben.” The extant cavea and the 
oldest stage-buildings were constructed, then, in the 1V century. 
In this century we know of one and but one great period of 
theatre-building ; that mentioned in connection with the orator 
Lykourgos (cf. Miiller, B.-A., S. 86). Such important construc- 
tion could hardly have been completed before his time and have 
passed unnoted by classic authors. In that event, too, nothing 
would have remained to be done by Lykourgos of sufficient 
importance to merit the attention which his work on the theatre 
has received. Hereafter, therefore, we shall refer to the cavea 
and the foundations 4 4A’ A’ under the name of Lykourgos. 
The stylobate #2 is later than the time of Lykourgos. When 
it was built the fronts of the paraskenia 4A were cut back so that 
they ended beneath this stylobate. The original foundations of 
the paraskenia are still zz sz#u. The upper course of BB is of 
Hymettos marble, but this marble rests directly on a rough, 
poorly constructed foundation largely made up of breccia. In 
IV-century construction in Athens this never occurs. A course 
of Peiraieus limestone was in this period always placed between 
the breccia and the marble. Upon 22 stood full columns whose 
diameter, .50 m., can still be measured. These, with the epistyle, 
would, at the time they were constructed, be about 12 ft. high. 
So this proskenion 4vould in height correspond very nearly with 
the one in Epidauros. The upper surface of #BP is exactly on a 
level with the pavement of the present orchestra, and the front of 
the slabs which compose this stylobate is worked out to receive 
the edges of slabs:of a similar pavement. Therefore the surface 
of BB was on a level with the orchestra circle existing at the time 
of its construction. In Epidauros, Oropos and Eretria the pros- 
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kenion walls were constructed of half-columns, the spaces between 
which, as is proven at Eretria and Oropos, were filled by mivaxes. 
In the centre of each of these walls was a door leading out on the 
level of the orchestra. At Athens were full columns, and in the 
centre were three doors, only a single column separating each of 
the side doors from the one in the centre. This last, exactly in 
the middle of the stylobate, was the widest (1.60 m.). The other 
two are wider than the usual intercolumnar interval. The mark- 
ings made on the stylobate by door-posts and hinges admit of 
no doubt as to the existence of the doors, and these could, of 
course, have had no meaning unless the intervals between the 
other columns had been closed in some way. 

RP represents what still remains of the ‘stage of Phaidros,’ 
the erection of which in the III century A. D. is dated by the 
inscription (CIA. III 239). Its height is that customary in the 
later theatre, and a glance at the plan shows that its depth, back to 
the foundations of the stage-buildings, was also quite ‘Roman.’ 

The reliefs which now adorn the front of this stage have been 
cut down to fit their present position. Their artistic execution is 
similar to that of the torsos of some large satyrs which are now 
found scattered among the ruins of the theatre, along with the 
fragments of the massive architrave which they helped to support. 
On this architrave can still be read (CIA. III 158) [Atoviow ’EA Jev- 
Oepet xai [Népw KA]avdio Kaicaps x.t-d. The 
unchanneled columns which, with the torsos, supported this archi- 
trave are much too large ever to have stood on BZ. But imme- 
diately behind the Lykourgan wall aa stands a much later 
strengthening wall (not given on the plan). The wall aa thus 
strengthened alone, of the walls found in the ruins of the stage- 
buildings, could have borne the weight of the Neronian columns 
and their epistyle. This wall was therefore the front of Nero’s 
stage-building. The stage itself extended over the stylobate BS, 
well forward towards the position of the front of the stage of 
Phaidros. For under Nero the wide Roman stage would be 
constructed. 

The history of the theatre of Dionysos during the 800 years 
from Aischylos to Phaidros, so far as it can now be read in the 
ruins themselves, is briefly as follows: 

_ 1. Dating to the V century or earlier is the ancient orchestra 
ONK. Inconnection with this orchestra permanent stage-buildings 
never existed. 
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2. Such buildings were first completed in connection with a 
new theatron by Lykourgos, in the latter half of the IV century. 
The form of this ‘scenae frons,’ the wall aa with the paraskenia 
AA, was naturally that of the temporary wooden scenae frons 
which existed before this time, i. e. the form was what the 
requirements of the plays demanded. This, then, is the best 
representation we possess of the scenae frons before which the 
plays of the great dramatists of the V century were acted. 

3. The stone proskenion on BB was added at some period 
considerably later than Lykourgos, but before the time of Nero. 
That such stone ‘proskenia’ did not exist in the V and IV 
centuries is a strong indication that the plays of the great 
dramatists were not exhibited before one fixed form of a back- 
ground, but that proscenia were erected in accordance with the 
requirements of the various plays. 

4. The ‘Roman’ stage was built under Nero. 

5. This was altered in the time of Phaidros, about 290 A. D. 


The Thymele. 


It becomes necessary to examine the evidence to see if the 
structure which we have thus far called the ‘proskenion’ was ever 
used as a ‘stage.’ Since the extant plays emphatically demand 
that there shall be no impediment to the free intermingling of 
actors and chorus, and since, if the actors were on a stage 12 ft. 
high while the chorus were on the orchestra-level, such free 
communication would be impossible, Hermann, Wieseler, Miiller 
and many others have assumed that a supplementary stage was 
erected for the chorus, to which the name 6vpéAy has been assigned. 
A. Miiller (B.-A., S. 129 ff.) is the latest who has undertaken to 
prove the existence of such a platform. He first cites (S. 129, 
An. 1) Pollux, IV 123: oxnv) 8é dpynorpa Tov 


Xopov, Kat 7 Oupérn, etre Baud te odca cire Bouds. But here it is 
simply said that the thymele was in the orchestra and was a kind of 
platform for a speaker (8jua), or an altar (Bwuds). Neither of these 
statements indicates that it was a large platform, or that the chorus 
ever took position on it. The epigram of Simmias Thebanus 
(Miller, S. 129)— 


tév oe xopois Sogoxdéa traida Sopirov, 
Tov Tpaytkns Movons aorépa Kexpémov 

Brads x. T. Xr. 
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only testifies that the thymele and the skene were two important 
portions of the theatre. The inscription referring to the actress 
Basilla (CIG. 6750), évi oxnvaiot AaBodcay mavroins dperijs .. . 
xopoiot Shows in addition that the chorus was 
particularly associated with the thymele, as would naturally be 
the case, since this was the altar in the orchestra (Pollux, IV 123). 
The remark of Hesych. v. Sidavio. Spaya ev 
OvpéAns* dpxerat ovrws, adds nothing. Here seems to be said only 
that the play opens with a choral ode. Isidor Origg. XVIII 47 
“thymelici erant musici scaenici, qui in organis et lyris et citharis 
praecinebant, et dicti thymelici, quod o]im in orchestra stantes 
cantabant super pulpitum, quod thymele vocabatur” is valuable 
as proving that the musicians had their place on some portion of 
this altar. The scholion to Aristides, III, p. 536, Dind. Gre cione 
év th Opxnotpa 7 éoTt OvpéAn, ONly states that the thymele was in the 
orchestra. So in Vitruvius, V 7, 2 “‘actores in scaena peragunt, 
reliqui autem artifices suas per orchestram praestant actiones 
itaque ex eo scaenici et thymelici graece separatim nominantur” 
the writer simply understands that the chorus performed its part 
in the orchestra and_ received a name from the thymele, the most 
important object in this portion of the theatre. The scholiast to 
Aristoph. Eq. 149: as év OupéAn 1d dvéBawe is speaking of an actor, 
and the application of his words will appear when this passage in 
the Equites is considered. The story of Alkibiades and Eupolis 
in schol. Aristid. III 444 adds nothing. The only passages in 
which Miiller finds that thymele really means platform are Gloss. 
Philox., ed. Vulc., p. 176, 18: pulpitum, 6vpéAn, cavidopa, émimedor ; 
Charisius, I, p. 552, 18, Keil: pulpitus, é6vpéAn. These definitions 
should be compared with Pollux, IV 123. They do not at all 
indicate that the thymele was a large platform for the chorus. 
The citations from Thomas Magister, p. 179, ed. Ritschl, and 
Strabo, p. 468, Cas. (Miiller, S. 130, An. 1), as Miiller rightly 
remarks, only show that the musicians had their place on the 
thymele. In the famous Hyporchema of Pratinas in Athen. XIV, 
p- 617 C: ris 6 OdpuBos ri rade ra xopevpara,; tis Eyorev emi 
Atovverdda bupédav; the poet is complaining of the inso- 
lence of the flute-players in taking the lead, instead of being 
content to accompany the chorus. His ris d8ps refers to the 
insolence of the musicians, and the rod\vumdéraya 6vpéAay is so called 
because it resounded to their music. The words of Ulpian to 
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Dem. Mid., p. 502, explain that some one led the dishonored 
(rovs dripovs) away from the altar (é« but they contain 
no hint of a platform. The grammarian Phrynichos, p. 163, Lob. 
(Miller, S. 130, An. 5), not only does not declare in favor of a 
special stage for the chorus, but by using Aoyeiov and dpynorpa 
shows that he is speaking of the later Roman theatre. For doyeior, 
as applied to the theatre, is never used till Roman times (Dorpfeld). 

In fact, no one of the advocates of this special platform has as 
yet brought from the writings of the ancients one word of positive 
testimony for its existence, while the argument against its exist- 
ence is overwhelming.’ It is hardly possible that, among the 
many notices which have come down to us from antiquity con- 
cerning the Greek theatre, there should exist no mention of this 
special platform for the chorus, if it ever existed. Vitruvius (V 
6, 7) takes pains to explain what he considers to be the chief 
points of difference between the Greek and the Roman theatres. 
Had such a platform ever existed, he could have mentioned 
nothing else that would have emphasized this difference so much. 
He is, however, silent on this point. Again, if such a 6vpéAn were 
ever present, we should be compelled to believe that the Greeks 
first built their stage much too high; then, when they discovered 
their mistake, in order to bring the chorus within reach of the 
actors, they built each year another platform nearly as high. 
This requires us to believe that the Greeks were exceedingly 
unpractical. 

The entire area of the orchestra was required for the dithy- 
rambic choruses of the City Dionysia. This platform would have 
interfered with the motions of these cyclic choruses, and conse- 
quently must have been erected after the dithyrambic contests, 
and removed at the conclusion of the performance of the dramas. 
This renders the existence of such a 6vpéAy improbable. For 
the yearly erection of such a staging special appliances would 
undoubtedly be present—sockets, holes for the supporting posts, 
mortices in the walls of the ‘stage’ front for the reception of 
beams, some indication of the inclined plane or steps leading 
from the parodoi to the platform. Nota trace of these things 
has ever been found. 

In all but three of the plays of Aristophanes, actors and chorus 
go off together at the end. In the Wasps the poet tells us that 


1Cf, Petersen in Wiener Studien, VII, S. 175 ff., and Haigh, Attic Theatre, 
p- 156 f. 
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all depart dancing. They undoubtedly do the same in the Peace, 
the Birds, and the Ecclesiazusae. This action would be impossible 
in descending from a platform to the parodoi. 

In several plays persons enter riding upon chariots drawn by 
horses. As will appear later, these could not have appeared on 
the so-called stage. Equally impossible is it that they could have 
ascended to this special platform. The din made by horses and 
chariots moving over such a hollow wooden platform is in itself 
sufficient to make such a theory improbable. 

The fronts of the ‘stages’ at Athens, Epidauros, Oropos, and 
Eretria were ornamented with handsome columns; in the middle 
of each ‘stage’-front was a door leading out on the level of the 
orchestra. This special platform for the chorus would have cut 
these columns and doors in half, and they would then have 
presented a very unpleasing appearance to the eyes of the spec- 
tators. To say that the theatre was used for other than dramatic 
purposes is no sufficient reply to this argument. The theatre, 
particularly the ‘stage,’ was principally for theatrical purposes, 
and it requires most special proof to show that the architecture 
found therein was intended for some other use. 

The size and shape of this imaginary platform are not the same 
in any two of the many authors who have advocated its existence. 
In Epidauros the ‘stage’ was 4 m. high. Since the sole object of 
the platform now under consideration was to bring the choreutae 
and actors near each other, it is fair to assume for Epidauros at 
least 2.50 m. as its height. In Epidauros the @péva of the front 
row of seats rest on a basis whose upper surface is exactly on a 
level with the orchestra (cf. plan in Mpaxricd, 1883, mw. A’ 2). 
The height of the seat of these 6pévm from the basis is .43 m.— 
practically the same as that of the similar chairs at Athens and 
Oropos. The average man as he sits has the level of his eyes 
not more than .80 m. above the seat. From the level of the 
orchestra to the level of the eyes of the spectators in the front 
row of seats at Epidauros, the distance would not be greater than 
1.25m. Since the thymele was to be large enough for all the 
evolutions of twenty-four choreutae (in comedy), it is not too 
much to say that it should extend from the front of the ‘stage’ to 
the centre of the orchestra. Fig. 2 represents the appearance of 
the ‘stage’ and of such a thymele to the spectator in the middle 
seat of the front row in this theatre. “74 is the line of sight from 
the spectator’s eye to the top of the stage; YEP the corresponding 
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line over the front edge of the thymele. If the choreutae were 
near £ on this platform their bodies would effectually conceal the 
stage from the spectator at 7. If they stood in the rear near D, 
only the upper portions of their own bodies would be visible. To 
avoid this last difficulty the slope of the thymele must be nearly 
as great as that of 8 #—rather a sharp incline, it must be confessed. 

But we must consider not only the man who sits at H, but also 
the spectators at the extreme ends of this row of seats. Here the 
spectator was not, as at H, separated from this thymele by a 
distance of 12.25 meters, but the edge of the platform must have 
been very near to him. If, as was natural, the thymele covered 
the entire width of the orchestra, its edge was only 2.50 m. from 
the dpévo.. Every foot taken from the width to withdraw the edge 
farther away removed one foot from each side of the platform. 
A simple mathematical calculation shows that this process of 
cutting would soon render the platform too small for use. In any 
event, the spectators at the ends would be much nearer to the 
thymele than those in the centre of the front row. Consequently 
the edge of the platform must have been so much the lower that 
they might see over it. The slope towards the ends of the rows of 
seats was greater, then, than that towards 4, and the edges of this 
platform opposite the end seats could have been very little higher 
than the eyes of the spectators sitting there, i. e. very little more than 
1.25m.high. But if this double slope towards the two ends existed, 
the persons seated in these portions of the front row could have seen 
only the half of the platform next to them ; the opposite half would 
have been cut off from their eyes by the higher middle portion of 
the thymele (along DZ, Fig. 2). The shape of this platform must 
have been, then, like the half of a gigantic turtle-shell, with the 
diameter placed against the ‘stage’ and the incline extending in 
all directions to the edges. This isaself-evident absurdity. The 
only way to overcome all these difficulties is to reduce the height 
of the platform to 1.25 m., the level of the eyes of front row 
of spectators. But in that case the stage would be over 8 ft. above 
the level of this platform, and communication between actors and 
chorus would be practically as difficult as if no such thymele 
existed. 

The argument for Epidauros applies fully at Athens, except 
that the base on which the Athenian thronoi stand is .30 m. above 
the level of the orchestra. In Oropos a new difficulty is found 
(cf. Upaxrixd, 1886, mv. 3). The chairs of honor are in their 
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original position, and are actually placed within the orchestra. It 
is incredible that any platform could ever have been erected 
immediately before the eyes of the occupants of these thronoi. 

Of great weight in this connection are the discoveries in the 
theatre of Eretria (cf. Preprints of the Am. Journal of Arch., Vol. 
VII, No. 3). An inscription found in the theatre (v. Jour., p. 23) 
proves that the theatre was at least as old as the IV century. The 
oldest portion is probably of a yet earlier date. Exactly in the 
centre of the orchestra (cf. plan in Jour.) a flight of steps leads 
down into an underground passage which extends to a position 
behind the ‘stage’-front, where similar steps lead again to the 
surface. The work of the walls of this tunnel is excellent; it is 
older than the stone ‘stage’-front—which corresponds to the 
similar structures at Epidauros, Oropos, and Athens;: it is .89 
m. wide and 2 m. high (C. L. Brownson in Jour., p. 43), and it is 
entirely unconnected with any drain. Its only possible purpose 
was to allow an actor to pass from behind the ‘stage’-front and 
appear in the middle of the orchestra. ‘Charon’s steps’ (Pollux, 
IV 127) appear clearly to us moderns for the first time in Eretria. 
In Sikyon (cf. Am. Jour. of Arch., Vol. V, Fig. 9) a similar passage 
has been found, but this tunnel served also as a drain. Such 
underground passages exist also in Magnesia and Tralles. So 
the Eretrian tunnel by no means stands as an isolated example. 
These passages would have been entirely unnecessary had a 
special platform for the chorus existed. One would surely not 
expect the ghost of Dareios, for example, to pass through this 
passage to the orchestra and then climb to such a thymele. 

In view of all these objections, a special platform such as has 
been imagined for the chorus seems an utter impossibility. 


The So-called Greek Stage.. 


The ‘stages’ of Epidauros, Athens, and Eretria were about 4 m. 
high. The corresponding structure in the smaller theatre of 
Oropos was only 2.51 m. high. The appearance of the ‘stage’- 
front in each of the four theatres was much the same. The depth 
of this ‘stage’ was in Epidauros 3 m., in Athens 2.25 m. (Doérp- 
feld), in Eretria 2.14 m., in Oropos 1.93 m. This depth does not, 
however, represent the space at hand for the actors during the 
presentation ofa play. In front of the wall of the stage-building 
must have been placed the dioreyia. A. Miiller (B.-A., S. 140 ff.) 
explains what this was in classic times. The scenes in the dramas 
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in which this platform was used will be discussed later. Suffice 
it here to say that the distegia must have been broad enough to 
contain several persons and to permit freedom of action. The 
real scenery must then have been placed on a framework in front 
of the wall of the stage-building (Miiller, B.-A., S. 142), far 
enough away to allow room for the distegia. Two feet in depth 
would be altogether too narrow accommodations for the numbers 
who at times appeared on this platform. Yet, subtracting two 
feet from the depth of the ‘stage,’ and there would remain for 
actual use in the presentation of a play a shelf, at Athens and 
Eretria less than five feet deep, at Oropos four feet deep, and even 
in Epidauros only about eight feet deep. These are hard facts of 
actual measurement which cannot be explained away. If this 
structure was a ‘stage’ in one theatre it was a ‘stage’ in all, and 
the same distegia was necessary in each. 

The scene of the drama was often a hillside, part way up the 
slope of which was the mouth of a cavern to which, in ‘Philok- 
tetes,’ a path leads up. Taf. III im Theatergebiude von J. H. 
Strack shows the impossibility of representing such a scene on 
such a ‘stage’ as we are discussing. Under the various plays 
will be noted the many other instances where it would be simply 
impossible to accommodate, on any such platform, the accessories 
actually mentioned in the text. Yet we are asked to believe that, 
in addition to the scenery, the altars and other accessories, the 
in many instances numerous train of actors and mutes, even the 
chorus also appeared, moved and danced on this shelf 8, 5, 4 ft. 
deep! It has been soberly maintained also that chariots and 
horses were driven out upon it! 

It has been customary to assume that the necessary connection 
between the ‘stage’ and orchestra was formed by the steps men- 
tioned by Pollux, IV 127, and Athenaios de Mach., p. 29, Wesch. 
A flight of steps 12 ft. high reaches the ground some 15 ft. from 
the foot of a perpendicular let fall from its top. If these steps 
extended directly into the orchestra, they would render a con- 
‘siderable space useless for the evolutions of the chorus. If they 
were placed close against the ‘stage’-front, they would partially 
conceal the columns which ornamented these ‘stage’-fronts, and 
would therefore be a very ugly addition. Up and down such 
lofty stairs it would be impossible for actors and chorus to pass in 
the many scenes which require quick and easy communication 
between the entire body of the chorus and the actors, In fact, 
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the movements of the tragic actors, incumbered as they were by 
their robes and impeded by the lofty cothurnos, over such steps 
would have been attended by much of difficulty and even of 
danger. On the well-preserved epistyle of the ‘stage’-front at 
Oropos there exists not a scratch or a mark to show that steps 
ever rested against this ‘stage’; nor has there been found in 
any Greek theatre any indication that they ever existed. 

Vitruvius, V 6, is describing the Roman theatre; Pollux, IV 
124, 126, seems also to have this later theatre in mind. Fettered, 
however, by these passages and by the information obtained from 
such Roman theatres as those of Orange and Aspendos, writers 
have been unwilling to believe that the doors in the ‘stage’-fronts 
of Epidauros, Athens, Oropos, and Eretria could have been meant 
for the actors. The theory has obtained that there must have 
been at least three doors opening on the ‘stage.’ Yet the ruins 
of no Greek theatre are so well preserved as to show whether or 
not doors ever opened from the wall of the stage-buildings on 
this ‘stage’ (Dorpfeld, Wochensch. 1890, S. 1536), and in most 
of the extant dramas only one door in the background is required. 
Beneath the stage-buildings at Eretria (cf. plan in Jour. of Arch. 
cited above) is a finely constructed vaulted passage 1.98 m. wide 
and 2.95 m. high. For the entrance of the public and the chorus 
the parodoi afforded ample room. The orchestra is some 3.50 m. 
below the level of the earth behind the stage-buildings. That 
this tunnel was constructed and so well constructed is sufficient 
proof of its importance. This passage, then, as well as the tunnel 
leading into the middle of the orchestra, could hardly have had 
any other use than as a means of ingress and egress for the actors 
while the performance was going on in front of the ‘stage,’ not 
upon it. 

The plans of the theatres of Epidauros, Athens, Oropos, Eretria, 
Megalopolis (cf. Jour. of Hell. Stud., vol. XI, p. 295) and Ter- 
messos (cf. Spratt, Travels in Lycia, p. 240) may serve as examples 
to prove that the rows of seats in a Greek theatre extend over an 
arc of more than 180°. The seats in the ends of the rows are so 
arranged that the spectators occupying them have an excellent 
view of what is going on in the orchestra; but in order to see the 
top of the ‘stage’ they must turn themselves half about. The 
Greek theatre was not hemmed in by the walls of a building. It 
would have been easy, therefore, to turn these seats so that their 
occupants could have had an unobstructed view of the ‘stage,’ 
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had this view been desirable. If the ‘stage’ had been used, the 
distance between the public and the actors would have been so 
great that the chorus would necessarily be the important element 
in the performance. The great force of the last two arguments is 
only fully appreciated when one is in the theatre itself. 

The height of this ‘stage,’ the lack of means of communication 
with the orchestra, its slight depth, its distance from the cavea, 
the doors leading out on the level of the orchestra, the arrange- 
ment of the seats themselves, all unite to prove that this structure 
could never have been used as a stage. 

Against this emphatic testimony we have the word of Vitruvius 
(V 7) that this proskenion was the stage of the Greek theatre. 
The general correctness of his architectural views proves that the 
architectural authorities from which he drew his information 
concerning that earlier theatre which he calls Greek were excel- 
lent. Misled by the. existence of a stage in the later theatre and 
by the term Aoyeiov as applied to this, and finding no other 
structure on the plans of the earlier theatres before him to which 
the name could be applied, he made the mistake of naming the 
proskenion doyeiov. The only theatre he would naturally have 
an opportunity to inspect was that theatre which he called 
‘Roman.’ 

Haigh (Attic Theatre, p. 158) maintains that the proskenion 
was used as a stage, but conjectures that the stage of the V 
century was only 6 or 7 ft. high. For this assumption he has, of 
course, no proof. The latest plays of Euripides and Aristophanes 
required the same freedom of communication between actors and 
chorus as did the earliest plays of Aischylos. There could have 
been no increase in height in the V century. The historical fact 
is that with the disappearance of the chorus in the IV and III 
centuries there developed what we know as the Roman stage. 
If a 12-ft. stage had ever been used I agree with Todt (Philol. 
Suppl. VI, S. 131) that it existed when the ‘Prometheus’ was first 
given. But the stage-theory requires two sudden springs. We 
have absolutely nothing between the table of Thespis and the 
‘stage’ at Epidauros, and there is no intermediate step between 
this ‘stage’ 4 m. high and the 5-ft. Roman stage. No satisfactory 
explanation is offered for these changes, which are contrary both 
to reason and to the historical development df the classic drama 
and the classic theatre from the age of Aischylos to late Roman 
times. 
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The inscription on the epistyle of this structure at Oropos puts 
beyond doubt that its proper name is zpooxjmnov. This agrees with 
the article in Photios, rpiros 6 pév dpiorepis aroixos 6 mpds 


Ocdrpw fv, 6 Sektds mpds tH The words of Glycera in 
Alciphron, Ep. II 4, are perhaps not to be reckoned here, since 
the latest editor, Hercher, following a hint of Meineke, reads ey 
Trois mapacknvios instead of év rois mpooxnvios. But in the Life of 
Nero, 26 “interdiu quoque clam gestatoria sella delatus in theatrum 
seditionibus pantomimorum ex parte proscaenii superiore signifer 
simul ac spectator aderat,” Suetonius refers to the top of the pro- 
skenion, i.e. ‘stage,’ in the words “‘ex parte proscaenii superiore.” 
CIG. 4283, from the theatre of Patara, distinguishes sharply 
between the mpooxjmoy and the later Aoyeiov. Athen. XIII, p. 587 
B, Photios and Suidas v. Ndvmov, Suidas v. mpooxjnov, Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris, I 19, Duris in Athen. XII, p. 536 A (Miiller, B.-A., 
S. 117, 168), have reference either to the painted decoration in 
front of the mpooxjmov or to that temporary structure which existed 
before the stone mpooxjmorv was built.’ 

On the plan of the Odeion of Herodes Attikos in Athens 
(Baumeister, Fig. 1824) the front of the Aoyeiov and the row of 
columns which formed the background before which the play was 
presented are both indicated. This row of columns is 1.84 m. 
from the wall behind them.’ That is, they formed the mpocxjnov 
in this Roman theatre, of the same form, position and purpose as 
the mpooxynoy which stood on BF in the neighboring theatre of 
Dionysos. The spocxynoy remained the same throughout the 
history of the classic theatre; in the later, the ‘Roman’ theatre, a 
stage, a Aoyeiov was placed before it. 

The word oxnvy refers in general to the ‘stage’-building, and in 
no classic writer does it mean ‘stage’ (cf. Reisch in Zeitsch. fiir 
dsterreich. Gymnasien, 1887, S. 270 ff.). Therefore the inocxrnov 
is not the room ‘under the stage’ or even under the zpooxjnor. 
Pollux (IV 124), in dyadpariows Kexédcunro, by 
imockynov plainly refers to the wall which the inscription from 
Oropos calls the mpooxynorv. As often happens elsewhere in Pollux, 
a mistake has been made in the term used. For in IV 124 he 
explains by ra ind oxnvjy the things that have plainly taken place 


1Synes. Aeg. III 8, p. 1286 ei¢ dia trav mpookyviov refers 
to the entire stage-buildings. 

2? Tuckermann, Das Od. des Her. Att.,S.1. T. is in error when he assumes 
that other columns were placed above these (Dérpfeld). 


| 
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‘behind the scenes.’ idé-oxnvqv has this same meaning in Pollux, 
IV 130 ind rH oxnvg dmodev; Philost. Vit. Apollon. VI 11, p. 244 
Ol. rd oxnvis Plutarch, Phocion, c. V @exiwva... 
meperareiy id oxnvyy; Arat. XV 8€ ind éwpaxds. With 
this meaning Athenaios agrees in XIV, p. 631 ’Acamddapos 6 &\udotos 
abros ért ev TO brrooKnvig, Ti rovr ; eimev. Therefore Sommerbrodt 
(Scaenica, S. 140) is correct when he interprets imooxyna, in Pollux, 
IV 123, as the rooms in the stage-buildings, in the oxyvy. | 

The references to the cyclic chorus in Dem. Mid. 17, to the 
Ithyphalloi in Harpok., p. 100, 22, Athenaios, XIV, p. 622 B, and 
to the Phallophoroi in Athen. XIV, p. 622 D, may be dismissed 
with the remark that it is absurd to suppose that they entered the 
theatre from the skene upon a lofty stage and then clambered 
down a flight of steps to reach their position in the orchestra. 

The attempt to prove the existence of a stage in the Athenian 
theatre of the V century from vase-paintings found in Southern 
Italy has decidedly not succeeded.’ With perhaps a single 
exception (Baumeister, Fig. 904), there is no trace of the Old 
Comedy on these vases. No one of the scenes has been referred 
to the Middle or the New Comedy. The oldest of these vases 
goes no farther back than the beginning of the III century. They 
are found only in Magna Grecia. It is incredible that the vase- 
painters of this period in Southern Italy should go back more than 
a hundred years and select from Athens the scenes which they 
placed on their wares, particularly when no Athenian vase-painter 
had set them an example. In no other field has the Italian vase- 
painter shown such originality. A chorus is never found in these 
representations. The stage is of the rudest description. The 
steps leading therefrom are too narrow and too steep to meet the 
requirements of the Attic dramas of the V century. We are 
warranted, then, in saying that these scenes were taken from the 
‘Phlyakenpossen,’ as these were presented in Southern Italy at 
the time when these vases were manufactured. 


Outline of the Development of the Greek Theatre. 


Beyond question, from the earliest times an altar stood in the 
orchestra.” The previous discussion has clearly shown that this 
altar was sometimes called @vpéAy. Around this altar, before the 


1Cf. Arnold in Baumeister, S. 1750 ff.; Heydermann, Jahrbuch d. k. Arch. 
Ins, 1886, S. 260 ff., and A. Miiller, Philol.-Suppl., Bd. VI, S. 59 f. 

*Cf. Suidas v. xabdpowv ; Pollux, IV 103; Plut. Cimon, c. 9; Philost. Vit. 
Apoll. IV 22. 
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beginning of the real drama, the assembled crowd danced.’ The 
first actor stood on a table near this altar. This table is also 
called 6vpéAn in Et. Mag., p. 458, 30; Orion, Theb. Etym., p. 72; 
Cyrill. Lex. in Alberti on Hesych. I, p. 1743. In speaking of the 
theatre of later times also, the actors are also brought into close 
connection with the 6vpédn, as in Diodor. 4, 5; Plutarch, Demetr. 
12, and De Pyth. Or. 22; Alciphron, II 3, 16; Suidas v. dvpedcxo ; 
Plut. Sulla 36; Athen. XV, p. 699 A; CIG. 3493. Since the 
musicians and the faBdoiyxo (cf. Suidas and Schol. Aristoph., Peace 
733) had their place on this @vpédn, it could hardly have been that 
portion of the altar on which the offering was laid. In Olympia 
that portion of the altar on which the priests stood was called the 
mpéOvois (Dorpfeld). In the theatre, as we have seen, it was called 
6vpédyn, and an inscription from Delos in Bull. Cor. Hell. 1890, p. 
396 4 OvpéAn rod Bopov, Clearly shows that the thymele was a portion 
of the altar. 

So long as there was only one actor this @vpédn, this step, as it 
were, beside the Swydés on which the actor stood, was sufficient. 
As soon as the real drama began, with the introduction of the 
second actor under Aischylos, more room was needed. Then 
the cothurnos (Cramer, Anecd. Paris, I 19) was invented, and 
the elevation of the 6vpéAn became movable under the feet of the 
actors. The earlier explanation that the cothurnos was added to 
give the actors the appearance of demigods and heroes is not 
sufficient. There were not only Prometheus, Agamemnon, The- 
seus and Oidipos, out also heralds, nurses, slaves and ordinary 
mortals like Xerxes to be represented. There is no aesthetical 
reason why these latter should be made to appear unusually large. 
In the fact that the actors were brought down from the éupéAn and 
placed on the same level with the choreutae is found the reason 
why they were made taller and given a more splendid costume. 
By these means they were at all times readily distinguishable from 
the members of the chorus among whom they were moving. 
When one has seen 24 men march into the great orchestra at 
-Epidauros, and go through with such manceuvres as we may 
imagine the chorus performed, the objection that, even with the 
aid of the cothurnos and the tragic robe, the actors would have 
been hidden by the chorus ceases to exist. It is as if the per- 
formers in a modern opera-house took their position in the 


1Cf. Euanthius, De trag. et com., p. 4; Max., Tyr. dissert. 37. 
? Pollux, IV 123, calls this a ‘meat-table,’ éAedc. 
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parquette—on the floor of the house—while the audience sits in 
the boxes and galleries around three sides of them. The chorus 
of 24 even was very small in proportion to the great area of the 
orchestra, and even if grouped in a body, the choreutae could 
have concealed the actors only from a very small portion of the 
audience at one time. It is nowhere in the classic drama distinctly 
said that the chorus was instructed not to stand between the actors 
and the audience, but neither does the modern opera contain 
directions for the crowds which fill the stage to remain in the 
background, nor does the text of the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau command the chorus to fall back on either side, that the 
action may be seen. 

As soon as an actor had more than one part to play, a booth, a 
oxnyn, Was necessary for the change of costume. When the second 
actor was added, and the action was given a fixed place, it was 
most natural that the actors should occupy the ground immediately 
before this temple or palace. So, while the entire orchestra might 
be necessary for the dances of the ‘stasima,’ that half of the 
orchestra next to the proskenion became naturally the ‘scene’ of 
the play. For the lively movement of the comedy the cothurnos 
was unsuited, and so was discarded; but it is from the comedy 
that we obtain some of the strongest proof that actors and chorus 
were together in the orchestra. 

A \oyetov for the actors we find mentioned for the first time after 
the chorus has practically disappeared from the drama. When 
the chorus was no longer present, then the entire orchestra circle 
was no longer necessary. The actors remained as always, in the 
part in front of the proskenion; the other half could be used for 
other purposes. To separate the spectators in the front row of 
seats from the combats of gladiators and of wild beasts, in Athens 
the balustrade of marble slabs was erected. In Pergamon and 
Assos the lower rows of seats were removed till the lowest row 
remaining was on a level with the Aoyetovy which had been con- 
structed. In the theatres of Aizani, Telmessos, Patara and 
Aspendos the lower rows of seats are also ona level with the 
stage. If in these theatres the space between the doyeia and the 
front rows of seats were filled up to the level of the doyeia, there 
would then exist the orchestra circle of the V-century theatre.’ 
For in the Greek theatres like those of Epidauros, Athens, 


1Cf. Durm, Baukunst der Griechen, S. 213. 
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Peiraieus, Oropos, Delos, Myra, Patara, Telmessos, Side, Eretria, 
Megalopolis, the circle of the orchestra does not quite reach the 
front of the proskenion. 

In the Roman theatre, according to Vitruvius, the senators sat 
in this portion of the old Greek orchestra that was no longer 
needed for the proper presentation of the plays. If the senators 
had been seated on the same level with the actors, those in the 
back rows could not have seen over the heads of those in front. 
Here arose another reason for lowering that -half of the elder 
orchestra in which the senators were sitting, or of elevating the 
stage on which the actors performed. 

When, for any reason, this difference in level existed, the public 
could no longer enter through the old parodoi and pass from 
thence to their seats. So in the Roman theatres we find two 
passages into the theatre, the old parodoi now leading to the 
stage alone, and new vaulted passages under the wings of the 
rows of seats into the new lower level of the orchestra. Since in 
the Roman theatre the old parodoi were used only by the actors, 
it required but one step more in the development to roof these 
passages over and thus bring the walls of the stage-buildings into 
connection with the walls of the ‘theatron,’ thus rendering a roof 
over the cavea a possibility. 

No author of the V or IV century mentions a ‘stage’ in the 
theatre. For the word éxpi8ayra in Plato’s Conviv., p. 194 B, 
refers only to an elevation in the circular odeion where the 
rehearsals were held.’ When a portion of the orchestra was 
lowered to form an arena, this was called xéuorpa. The portion 
remaining for the actors also received a new name, Aoyeiov, because 
it was now distinctively the ‘speaking place’ of the actors. Since 
in the Roman theatre the boundary line between the xénorpa and 
the Aoyeioy passed through the centre of the old orchestra, the 
thymele, the altar could be placed at will in either. 

This late Greek, the so-called Roman theatre, is described 
correctly by Suidas and Et. Mag. v. oxnvij. péon 
tov Oedrpov, mapackynna ra evOev Kai evOev ris péons Ovpas (xadrKa Kay- 
KéAXa). kal iva cadéorepoy pera tiv oxnviv Kai ra 
mapacknvia Gpxnotpa. dé 6 rémos 6 ex caviday Td 
of Ocarpi{ovory of pivot. eira pera dpxnotpay Bapds Tov Atovicou, 
Tetpdywvov oixoddpnua emt rod pécov, xadeirat OvpéAn mapa Td 


a) 
pera OupéAny Koviotpa dott Td Kdtw Edados Tod Gedrpor. 


1Cf. Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 38, p. 255 f.; Dérp., Wochensch. 1890, S. 470. 
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First is the oxnvy described as the middle door, which was the 
most prominent object in the wall facing the spectators. On either 
side of this were the mapackjmua. Next is mentioned the Aoyeiov, 
rightfully called by its old name, épyjorpa. The altar of Dionysos, 
the @vpéAn, is named, as we should naturally expect, between the 
Aoyetov and that latest addition to the theatre, the kéviorpa. In the 
introduction to the ‘Clouds’ the scholiast also says: év ry épxnorpa 
viv eyouévw Aoyeiw. Isidor, Origg. 18, 43, explains: pulpitus, 
qui pulpitus orchestra vocabatur, and 44: orchestra autem pulpitus 
erat. 

The references of the scholiasts and the grammarians to the 
Aoyeiov are easily explained. Through ignorance of the true 
arrangement of the classic theatre, they have sometimes ascribed 
to it the Aoyeiov which belonged only to later times, a natural 
mistake when we consider the centuries which separated some of 
these writers from the theatre which they sought to describe. 
Again, they may have been misled by the fact that when a 
classic play was revived it was necessarily adapted to the ‘Roman’ 


theatre. 
JOHN PICKARD. 


NOTE. 


CHILIAN POPULAR SONGS. 


Collected and edited by FREDERICK HANSSEN. 


I. 


1. Si quieren saber, sefiores, como enamoran los guasos’: 
se suben 4 una lomita y empiezan 4 pefiascazos. 
j Ay que si, que si, mi amor tan penoso! 
é Porqué no me quieres, guasito chinchoso? 
¢Cémo no te compadece de mi padecer ?—ay si. 


2. Yo aborezco 4 los futres, no les quisiera ni hablar, 
pero mas quiero 4 mis guasos, porque saben trabajar. 
j Ay que si, que si, etc. 


3. Cuando los guasos se curan, se van donde estan las nijias 
con las espuelas plateadas, con el sombrero en los ojos. 
j Ay que si, que si, etc. 


4. Si quieren saber, sefiores, qué es lo que ofrecen los guasos: 
caballitos ensillados, botas y cuchillo y lazos. 
j Ay que si, que si, etc. 


II. 


1. Cuatro caballeros andan alredor’ de esta ciudad 
en pretencia® de una dama: ;cu4l de éllos la gozard ? 
Orza, corazén de amor, no olvides 4 quien te adora. 
Mi triste coraz6n llora: porqué lloras corazon? 


2. Vamos 4 los cuatro mozos: uno no tiene sombrero, 
pero dicen que lo tiene ya 4 costa de su dinero. 
Orza, corazén de amor, etc. 


1Guasos: Chilian peasants. 2 Alredor = alrededor. 
Pp 
3 Pretencia = pretendencia. 
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3. Vamos 4 los tres que quedan: ese no tiene zapatos, 
pero dicen que los tiene ya 4 costa de su trabajo. 
Orza, corazén de amor, etc. 


4. Vamos 4 los dos que quedan: ese no tiene calzones, 
pero dicen que los tiene ya 4 costa de su trabajo. 
Orza, corazé6n de amor, etc. 


5. Vamos al uno que queda: ese se lo lleva el viento, 
porque dicen que ha dado palabras de casamiento. 
Orza, corazén de amor, etc. 


II. 


1. En tu puerta planté un guindo, en tu ventana un cerezo, 
al guindo por darle abrazos, y al cerezo por dar besos. 
Te comistes’ las guindas, nifia bonita: 
¢cémo te ira mas tarde con tu mamita ? 
Si yo llorara, 
el corazén de pena se me secara. 


2. En la calle la Amargura mataron un picaflor, 
y de 4 dentro le sacaron miraflorino de amor. 
Desempiedra la calle, echa le aceite, 
que vereis’ las pisadas que doy por verte. 
Si yo llorara, 
écémo se destendiese® la verdolaga? 


3. En la calle la Merced mataron un palomito, 
lo vinieron 4 hallar debajo de un arbolito. 
De un arbolito, si: j que restituya ! 
Si la alma me has robado, dame la tuya. 
Si yo llorara, 
el corazén de pena se me secara. 


4. Las hojas de los naranjos se reparten con el viento, 
y asi me tiene tu amor repartido con el viento. 
El] naranjo en el cerro no da naranjas, 
pero da los azares*‘ de la esperanza. 
De la esperanza, si: j cintas colgando! 
é Por donde andar4 mi negro calavereando? 


1 Comistes = comiste. 2 Vereis = veras. 
3 Destendiese = extendiese. * Azares = azahares. 
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IV. 


1. ¢ Para qué, falso, engafioso, 
zambito de la vida, 
me distes 4 merecer, 
zambito de la vida, 
la dulzura de tu labios, 
zambito de la vida, 
habias de ser tan cruel ? 


2. ¢ Para qué me dijistes, mi vida, que me querias, 
tan sélo con la muerte, mi vida, me olvidarias ? 
Cierto lloré la rosa 
que se desoja. 


3. En Rancagua murié Ambrosio 
muerto por un Rancaguino, 
ya se le cumplié el destino 
4 ese chupa manioso. 


4. De Rancagua desafuera’ al lao’ del cerro 
ahi murid Ambrosio Rojas como los perros. 
Como los perros, si, el Rancaguino, 
ramillete de flores parece el nifio. 
Cierto lloré la rosa 
que se desoja. 


V. 


Si yo tuviera 
4 quien querer, 
yo no durmiera 
pensando en él. 


VI. 


No te enamores, nifia, de los soldados, 
porque la ropa que tienen es del estado. 


1 Desafuera = afuera. 2 Lao = lado. 
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Firdusi. Il Libro dei Re. Poema epico recato dal Persiano in versi Italiani 
da ITALO Pizzi. Torino, Vincenzo Bona, Tipografo diS.M. 8 voll., in-8. 
1886-88. 


According to the judgment of those who know Oriental poetry best, Firdaust, 
who has been called the Homer of Persia, is unparalleled among Oriental 
poets for the depth and vigor of his sentiments as well as for the truly aston- 
ishing universality of his genius; and the masterpiece of Persian epic poetry, 
the Shahnameh, or Book of the Kings, which was composed by Firdaust when 
he was an old man of nearly eighty years, and which reaches backward to the 
very origins of Old-franian myths and is continued to the conquest of Persia 
by the Mohammedans, comprising a period of about 2000 years, may well be 
considered to rival the Iliad, the Nibelungen and the Edda; for, like these 
national poems, it gives striking expression to the entire life, thought and 
feeling of a whole nation in the heroic period. The events recorded are not 
mere inventions, they are historical facts; not, indeed, as they happened in 
reality, but as they were changed and modelled by the verbal tradition of 
centuries and millenniums (cf. H. Ethé, Die héfische und romantische Poesie 
der Perser; Hamburg, 1887). That these are ancient stories, events on which 
time has exercised its reconciling and moderating influence, and which tradi- 
tion has rendered venerable, gives, indeed, to the epic poem of fran a great 
deal of its power and charm. vine 

Poetical qualities like these have, in the Orient as well as in the Occident, 
excited the admiration of all those who have engaged in a detailed study of 
Firdaust’s poem. Witness the enthusiastic expressions of Joseph von Hammer 
concerning Firdausi in his History of Persian Literature (p. 50), the high 
praises bestowed on the poet by the gifted Joseph Gérres in the preface of his 
Heldenbuch von Iran, the fine and just observations of Count A. F. von Schack 
in his excellent translation of the noblest episodes of the Shahnameh. 

Besides the great number of opinions given by real connoisseurs of Firdausi, 
I will only name those of two English scholars, as in Europe, at the end of the 
XVIIIth and beginning of the XIXth century, the interest of scholars was 
first turned towards Firdausi by the Englishmen Jones and Champion. In the 
essay on the language and literature of Persia which is prefixed to his book, 
The Flowers of Persian Literature, containing extracts from the most cele- 
brated authors in prose and verse, with a translation into English (London, 
1805), S. Rousseau says: “ The work of Furdoosee remains entire a glorious 
monument of Eastern genius and learning; which, if ever it should be 
generally understood in its original language, will contest the merit of 
invention with Homer himself, whatever be thought of its subject or the 
arrangement of its incidents.” Malcolm, who formerly was British ambassador 
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at the court of Teheran and had a thorough knowledge of Persian literature, 
gives in his History of Persia, vol. IT, p. 541, the following opinion of Firdaust : 
“In the noble epic poem of Ferdosi, which has so often been referred to in 
the early part of the History of Persia, the most fastidious European reader 
will meet with numerous passages of exquisite beauty. The narrative of this 
great work is generally very perspicuous, and some of the finest scenes in it 
are described with simplicity and elegance of diction, In the opinion of 
Persians this poet excels in his description of the combats and battles of his 
heroes; but to those whose taste is offended with hyperbole, the tender parts 
of his work will have most beauty, as they are freest from this characteristic 
defect of Eastern writers. It is, however, to be observed that the most extrav- 
agant flights of Ferdosi do not excite that disgust which we receive on a perusal 
of his countless imitators; for so many of his characters are endowed with 
supernatural powers that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language which appears mere bombast when used to describe the 
actions of beings of an inferior order.” (See E, A. Bayer in his introduction 
to Friedrich Riickert’s translation of the Shahnameh; Berlin, 1890, pp. xxx- 
xxxiv.) 

In view of the general estimation of Firdausi, it is easily comprehensible 
that the desire has been felt to translate his poem into other languages, in 
order to make it accessible to those who were not able to read the original. 
In the Orient, where the language of fran has an importance for intercourse 
like that of French in Europe, such a desire, indeed, was not felt at first: the 
Shahn4meh was everywhere read and recited, and even nowadays the Persians 
proudly rejoice in hearing these songs, which tell of their nation’s former 
greatness and of the glorious deeds of their ancestors. Nevertheless, as early 
as the XIIth century the Shahnameh was translated into Arabic, in the XVIth 
century into Turkish, a Hindoustanee version dates from the year 1846, and at 
this very moment Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Parsee High-priest at the fire-temple 
of Colaba, near Bombay, is, as he writes me, about to translate the Persian 
epopee into Gujerati. 

In Europe, Englishmen, and especially Germans, have made a careful study 
of the Shahnameh, and have tried to make it familiar to a more numerous 
public by translating smaller or greater parts of the poem. Besides the 
performances of scholars like Lumsden, Macan, Mohl, Vullers, who endeavored 
to give a critical text of the Shahnameh, the Englishman Champion (Poems of 
Ferdosi ; Calcutta, 1785) first tried a translation of the poet, which, written in 
the usual English ballad style, cannot be called a very successful one, but 
deserves, nevertheless, to be mentioned because Schiller was inspired by it to 
compose the beautiful riddle-poems of Turandot. Gérres endeavored in the 
Heldenbuch von Eran (Berlin, 1820, 2 vols.), one of the most meritorious 
performances of that scholar, to make the myths of the Persian epopee familiar 
to a more numerous public, but as he only gives a summary of the contents, no 
sufficient idea can be got of the beauties of the original. Friedrich Riickert 
gave a proof of his poetical mastership in an episode of our poem (Rostem und 
Suhrab ; Erlangen, 1838), but this must be cailed rather a free, although faithful, 
imitation of the original than a translation. Hence the criticism of Jules 
Mohl in the preface to the second volume of his edition of the ShahnAameh 
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(Paris, 1842), p. iii, who says: “‘C’est plutét un poéme sur le méme sujet qu’une 
traduction, car l’auteur suit quelquefois Firdousi mot pour mot, et quelquefois 
il introduit des chapitres entiers ]4 ot le poéte persan ne donne qu’une indi- 
cation.” Poetical imitations of this same episode have been tried likewise by 
two Englishmen: Jam. Atkinson (Soohrab, a poem. Freely translated by 
Atkinson. Calcutta, 1814; The Shah-Namah of Firdausi, translated and 
abridged, in prose and verse, with notes and illustrations. London, 1832) and 
W. Robertson (Rostum, Zaloolee and Soohrab. Text and translation. Cal- 
cutta, 1831), which are scarcely calculated to give an idea of the poetical 
beauty of the original! For the sake of completeness we will not omit to 
mention the performances of Victor Weiss, von Starkenfels and Theod. Ritter 
von Schwarzhuber (Sal und Rudabek ; Wien, 1840. Kej-kawus in Masenderan ; 
Wien, 1841). In these works a lyric vagueness is so prevalent that the epic 
tone, which, after all, is the principal thing, is entirely wanting. In Helden- 
sagen von Firdusi (Berlin, 1851) and Epische Dichtungen von Firdusi (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1853), Adolph Friedrich von Schack has confined himself to the promi- 
nent heroic tales of the first part, which give a true picture of the spirit and 
form of the original. Both publications are united in a single work, under the 
title of ‘ Heldensagen von Firdusi’ (Berlin, 1865, 3ded.; Stuttgart, 1877, 3 vols.). 
Schack’s version in iambic pentapodies, with a copious introduction which 
gives an excellent genesis and characteristic of the poem, is a rare masterpiece 
of the translator’s art. Although entirely faithful in word and form, it is a 
poetic palingenesis of the original. E. A. Bayer justly says (1. c., Introd., p. 
xxxvii): ‘‘Schack’s Uebersetzung ist als eine wahrhafte Bereicherung der 
deutschen Litteratur zu betrachten, wohl geeignet, allen denen einen hohen 
Genuss zu verschaffen, welche das Ohr fiir den Zauber der alten Sagenwelt 
offen haben und aus Unkenntnis der Sprache doch nicht im Stande sind, sich 
an den Schénheiten des Originals zu berauschen. Denn was vor von Schack 
an deutschen Uebersetzungen aus Firdosi’s Hauptwerk veréffentlicht worden 
ist, trigt alles mehr oder weniger den Stempel des Unvollkommenen und 
teilweise Zerzwungenen, abgesehen davon, dass es sich dabei nur um kleinere 
Bruchstiicke oder Episoden handelt.” We now add Friedrich Riickert’s 
posthumous translation of one-half of the Shahn4meh, published by the above- 
named E, A. Bayer, under the title ‘ Firdosi’s Kénigsbuch (Schahname), iiber- 
setzt von Friedrich Riickert. Sage I-XIII’ (Berlin, 1890), and furnished with 
an excellent introduction by the publisher which gives a good survey of 
Firdausi’s biography and bibliography. Riickert’s work, in some measure a 
bequest of the poet and scholar of Neusess to his countrymen, is on the high 
level of his best productions. Although sometimes inferior to Schack’s trans- 
lation in smoothness and elegance of form, it surpasses Schack in original 
vigor, in critical acumen and exactness of rendering. In short, all the power 
and charm of the poet’s diction, all his attractive and captivating individuality, | 
mirrors itself in Riickert’s version, and the publication of the two volumes not 
yet printed is eagerly expected. 

A translation of the whole Shahnameh is given in the work of Jules Mohl, 
a noble monument of German assiduity. The title is ‘Le livre des rois par 
Abou’l Kasim Firdousi, publiée, traduit et commenté par M. Jules Mohl.’ 


1 Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum is not to be passed over in this survey.—B. L. G. 
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Paris, 1838-78. 7 voll., in-folio. The translation was separately published 
after the death of Mohl, by his widow, under the title ‘ Le livre des rois par 
Abou’l Kasim Firdousi, traduit et commenté par Jules Mohl, Membre de 
l'Institut, Professeur au Collége de France, publié par Mme. Mohl.’ I-VII. 
Paris, 1876-88. In-12. 

A recent Italian translation of the whole Shahnameh is due to the indefati- 
gable zeal of Professor Italo Pizzi, of Turin. It is the first translation of 
Firdausi undertaken in Italy, and the only versified one published in Europe, 
for Mohl’s translation is in prose, and Riickert and Count Schack have trans- 
lated only parts of the Shahnameh into German verse. Prof. Pizzi, who, by a 
series of writings which for the most part refer to franian studies, has made 
himself a name among the Orientalists of Italy,! has translated the Shahnameh 
from the first to the last verse and gives also the celebrated satirical verses 
upon Mahmood of Ghizni, which Firdausi wrote, as Sir John Malcolm says in 
his History of Persia, etc., vol. II, p. 541, under the impulse of rage and dis- 
appointment, and which are only remarkable as they show the keenness with 
which he felt neglect, and the bitterness of his resentment. 

The translation is based upon the text edition of Firdausi by Turner Macan 
(Calcutta, 1829), but besides Macan the translator has consulted and compared 
the editions of Jules Mohl, Vullers, and an edition published at Teheran, as 
well as a manuscript in the Laurentiana at Florence (Catal. Assem. CII 5), 
and has carefully taken advantage of Riickert’s remarks on Mohl’s edition of 
Firdausi in the VIIIth and Xth vols. of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
schaft. The preface, which takes up Io pages, is followed bya short biography 
of the poet Firdausi and a survey of the poem, treating especially of the heroes 
mentioned in it (pp. 18-85). The metre Muéakarid, employed by Firdausi, has 
the following scheme: 


v——| v——| v——| 


But Platen, the master of form among German poets, is the only translator 
who has given an accurate imitation of it, and he only in the opening lines. 
Riickert and Schack have substituted the iambic pentapody, and Pizzi has 
followed them. Only he has dropped the rhyme. In Pizzi’s translation, then, 
we have the so-called blank verse, which, after the model of English epic and, 
dramatic poets, especially Shakespeare, was in Germany first employed by 
Joh. Elias Schlegel, Cronegk and Browe, and which entirely supplanted the 
monotonous Alexandrine. For epic poetry, blank verse, which, indeed, may 
be called somewhat dry and barren for this kind of poetry, has not become 
usual in Germany, and the rhymed pentapody only for certain strophes. At 
any rate, the iambic pentapody is the basis of the complicated Italian strophes, 
as the sonnet, stanza (ottave rime), terzina, etc., which have enriched the 
German language with poetical forms as euphonious as they are well adapted 
for a graceful connection of thought. 


1 Prof. Pizzi has published, among other writings, the following: Manuale della Lingua 
Persiana; Lipsia, 1883. Dell’ Epopea Persiana; ‘Torino, 1886. Manuale di Letteratura 
Persiana; Milano, 1887. L’ Epopea Persiana e la Vita e i Costumi dei Tempi Eroici di Persia; 
Firenze, 1888. Chrestomathie Persane avec un Abrégé de la Grammaire et un Dictionnaire; 
Turin, 1889. 
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As to the translation of Professor Pizzi, it is perhaps not so concise as those 
of Riickert and Schack, which follow the original more scrupulously in form 
and substance. We often meet with a more detailed elaboration of Firdausi’s 
ideas, because Prof. Pizzi always strives to give the sense of each verse with 
the utmost fidelity. But it has all the advantages that can reasonably be 
expected from a good version. It is faithful, adequate and elegant. Prof. 
Pizzi has honestly endeavored to be adequate to the ideal task of every trans- 
lator: to produce upon a cultivated reader the same impression that the 
foreign author produces upon those who are able to read him in his native 
tongue. A perfect likeness of the original, it is true, even the best translation 
will give only in single passages but not in its totality. The individuality of 
the reader and the individuality of the translator are necessarily disturbing 
factors; and even after the most careful study of the conditions of successful 
translation, it is extremely difficult to be true to them throughout, especially 
in a poem so copious and so various as Firdausi’s Shahnameh. We ought the 
more to yield due praise to Prof. Pizzi’s assiduity and talent, who in his trans- 
lation has always kept this ideal aim in view. To substantiate this opinion, a 
few passages from several volumes of the translation may be adduced, which at 
the same time will show the great skill and dexterity of Prof. Pizzi in man- 
aging versification. 

In the second volume, pp. 350-51, it is told how Siyavish, in order to prove 
the falsehood of an accusation, submits to the trial by fire and happily stands 
the ordeal: 

Siyavish, come venne 1a dal fuoco, 

A Dio signore I’ intimo pensiero 

Volse del cor. Tu mi concedi, ei disse, 
Almo Signor, per questo monte ardente 
Libero il varco. Sciogli tu dal laccio 
Del padre mio questa persona attrita! 

Poi che in tal guisa egli ebbe pianto assai 
Come nembo di fumo il suo destriero 
Ratto incité di color fosco. Un grido 
Dalla citta, dalla pianura intorno 
Levossi in alto e a la raccolta gente 
Per tant’ opra crudel venne rancura. 

Ma Sudabeh che udia voci dolenti 
Venir dal campo, ad un terrazzo ascese 
Dalle sue stanze. Vide il fuoco, male 
Cercé al prode venisse e fu sdegnosa, 
Atto imprecando. E la gente gli sguardi 
Su re Kavus tenea fermi e diritti, 

Piena la lingua di parole acerbe, 

Pieno d’ un’ ira il cor. Di cotal guisa 

I] suo bruno destrier sospinse innanzi 

Principe Siyavish, che dir potevi 

Ch’ ei fe’ di fuoco il suo destrier. S’ avventano 
Da tutte parti I’ ignee vampe, e niuno 

Siyavish vide allor, niuno quel suo 
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Veloce palafren. Tutte nel campo 
Stavan con occhi lagrimosi intorno 
Meste le turbe e si dicean: Deh! come, 
Come uscira da le voraci fiamme ? 
Alfin, l’ uom generoso e di gran core 
Da le fiamme balzd, Je labbra adorne 
D’ un bel sorriso, ambe le gote sue 
Qual porporina rosa. Oh! allor che il videro, 
Atto un grido levossi: Ecco! mirate! 
Usci dal fuoco il giovinetto sire! 
Deh! s’ erano acque a superar, balzato 
Illeso ei ne saria, né alcuna piega 
Avrian le vesti sulla sua persona! 


Vol. IV, pp. 546-53, we read how Shah Khosrav, who has renounced the 
world and his throne, is going to the mountains, accompanied by several of 
his faithful dignitaries, where a snow-storm buries him, according to the behest 
of the divinity. Before this catastrophe his afflicted subjects, who sadly follow 
him on the way, try to keep back their beloved sovereign by touching words, 
Pp- 547-48: 

Della montagna su |’ aerea cima 
Come il sole appari, da tutte parti 
Venne del mondo una gran gente. Donne 
Ed uomini d’ Irania a centomila 
Giunser piangendo per il loco alpestre 
Col gran monarca, e la montagna tutta 
Risuonava di gemiti e di lai, 
Commoversi parean le dure pietre 
Della rupe scoscesa. O prence, o sire, 
Ciascun dicea, che avvenne mai, se pieno 
E d’ affanno e di duol questo tuo core 
Sereno in pria? Se hai tu molesta cura 
Per lo stuol de’ tuoi prodi e spregi questa 
Corona imperial, dillo, signore, 
Ma non partirti dall’ iranio seggio, 
Al regno antico non donar sovrano 
Che sia novello. Qui noi tutti siamo 
Qual é la polve al pié del tuo destriero, 
Fedeli al Fuoco, qual per te riluce, 
D’ Azergashaspe. Ov’ é la tua dottrina 
E il tuo consiglio e la tua mente? Un tempo 
Nemmeno a re Fredin scese dal cielo 
Serdsh beato! Oh! noi dinanzi a Dio 
Adorerem, venerabondi noi 
Starem nel tempio ove risplende vivo 
I] sacro Fuoco, per veder se Iddio 
Santo ha di noi pieta, se ancora al tuo 
Core sacerdotal per noi da luce! 
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One of the finest passages in the Shahnameh is the narrative of Rustam’s 
death (Pizzi’s translation, vol. V, pp. 430-37). The celebrated hero becomes 
the victim of the perfidious and treacherous designs of the Shah of Kabul and 
of his own brother Sheghad. While out hunting he falls, with his war-horse. 
into a pit filled with swords and spears, and, wounded in his breast and 
shoulder, painfully extricates himself. His first look falls on his brother 
Sheghad, whom he reproaches with his treachery. When, after this, the Shah 
of Kabul likewise maliciously approaches and addresses compassionate ques- 
tions to the mortally wounded Rustam, the latter angrily exclaims (p. 434) : 


Oh! tu malnato 
E ingannator! gli rispondea quel grande, 
Stagion per me passo ch’ io d’ uopo avessi 
Di medic’ arti! Non versar di pianto 
Quell’ atre stille! Ché, se a lungo resti 
Alla vita quaggit, tocca al suo termine 
Il tempo nostro, e vivo un uom la volta 
Mai del ciel non varcd. Non io mi vanto 
Gloria maggiore di Gemshid; gli aperse 
Il bianco petto con stridente sega 
Il] suo nemico; né son io pid illustre 
Di Fredin, di Kobad, non de’ regnanti 
D’ inclita stirpe e gloriosi. Ancora 
Prence Khusrév trafisse del malvagio 
Afrasyab la persona, e allor che venne 
Il tempo suo, Gurvi-zirlh squarciava 
Con crudo ferro a Siyavish la gola. 
Erano tutti principi d’ Irania, 
Erano tutti a le battaglie in mezzo 
Come leoni, e si partir! Ma noi 
Troppo a lungo restammo, ad un crocicchio 
D’ alpestre via come leoni indomiti 
Noi citenemmo, Feramirz, quel mio 
Figlio, diletto a me come degli occhi 
La viva luce, qui verra per compiere 
La mia vendetta su di te!— 


Rustam then asks of his brother to bring him a bow and arrows, that no 
mischief might happen to him while he was lying defenceless. Sheghad brings 
the bow, bends it, and is glad in his heart on account of his brother’s death. 
Then the hero, faint and bleeding, seizes the bow and lays an arrow on it. 
Sheghad, fearing the weapon of his brother and his vengeance, retires hastily 
behind a tree, but the tree was hollow from age, the hero shoots, and pierces 
at the same time the tree and the traitor. Once again, in his mortal hour, 
Rustam’s heart is glad and he speaks (pp. 436-37): 


Grazia é questa di Dio, che in ogni tempo 
Dio riconobbi, che al fatal momento 
Che I’ anima giugnea fino a le labbra 
Per rivolarne a Lui, non venne a sera 
Il di fatal della vendetta mia! 


i 
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Forza donasti a me, Signor possente, 
Per ch’ io prendessi, de la morte innanzi, 
Su I’ infedel la mia vendetta! Intanto 
Perdona a me le colpe mie, tu accogli 
La mia preghiera, ché tu se’ di grazia 
Dator sovrano e aiutator. La fede 
Del tuo profeta e la sacrata legge, 
Le tue norme, o Signor, la tua dottrina 
Accolgo in cor. Che se cotesta legge 
Spiritiial, se la santa dottrina 
Guardomi in cor gelosamente, allora 
Che partira l’ anima mia, qual tema, 
Quale sgomento avrd? L’ eterna luce 
Dona all’ anima mia nel paradiso, 
Ché a te, Signor, I’ arcano mio pensiero 
E manifesto e aperto.—Ei cosi disse, 
sE da quel corpo |’ anima preclara 
Via si parti.— 


What an excellent huntsman the hero Behram. was and how heartily he 
enjoyed the chase, we see from the lively descriptions of hunting scenes, vol. 
VI, pp. 220-25, which may without hesitation be paralleled with similar scenes 
in Homer and Vergil. P. 223, e. g., it is related how Behram, by one happy 


arrow-shot, kills a lion and a wild ass which are engaged in mortal combat :— 


Con una scorta di guerrieri eletti 
Da I erta fronte, a un’ altra settimana, 
Di caccia al loco andé Behram con falchi 
E con segugi. La, vicino a un monte, 
Leone egli vedea che d’ un onagro 
Dilacerava il dorso, e ratto il prode 
All’ estremo dell’ arco si tendea 
Il nervo e con ardor balzava in sella 
Ed incoccava di tre penne all’ arco 
Un dardo acuto. Ei trapassé con quello 
Il core dell’ onagro e del leone 
Il dorso eretto, e di lor sangue intrise 
Restar le belve, sopra il leon fero, 
L’ onagro sotto a lui, confitti insieme.— 


In the concluding verses of the Shahnameh, where the Sultan Mahmiad also 
is mentioned, who had first discovered in Firdausi the poetical genius capable 
of praising the deeds of the ancestors in immortal songs, the glorious poet of 
Tis gives expression to the high esteem in which he holds himself. They run 
as follows: 


Di re Mahmid florente la persona 
In ogni tempo sia, lieto il suo core, 
Chiara la mente sua! Tanto il lodai, 
Che il detto mio si rimarra nel mondo 
Eternamente, di secrete cose 
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Sia ch’ ei favelli o di palesi. Laudi 

Ebbi dai prenci un di, ma pit d’ assai 
Furon quelle da me gia tributate 

Lodi a lui sol fra tutti. In sempiterno 
Viva adunque tal uom saggio e prudente, 
Sempre beato in suo desio, col core 

Atto al bene operar. Questo mio libro 

Io gii lasciai qual nobile retaggio 

Quando a sci volte diecimila distici 

Ei venne a pareggiar. Ma il tempo intanto 
Il mio lungo parlar, cid che udir féi 

Ad altri gia, condusse al termin suo, 

Che discendean di giovinezza i giorni 

A vecchia eta. Poi che I’ inclito libro 
Cosi venne al suo fin, del verso mio 

Tutta é piena la terra. Ognun che alberga 
Senno e fede e saggezza entro al suo core, 
Mi lodera dopo la morte mia, 

Ned io morro pit mai, ch’ io son pur vivo 
Da che il seme gittai di mia parola. 


We part from this translation of the whole Shahnameh with the expression 
of our gratitude and delight. While many translations of Oriental poetry are 
not intelligible when the original is not at hand, or efface the character of the 
original by arbitrarily suggested traits, Pizzi’s translation joins adequateness 
to poetical beauty, and gives a vivid impression of Firdausi’s poem to those 
also who do not know the original. But the principal reason for the excellence 
of the translation is simply this: only a man who is himself of a poetical 
temperament is able to render works of poetry. This seems a matter of course, 
but has nevertheless often not been heeded in our days. 

It is to be hoped that the work of Professor Pizzi will not be confined to the 
cultivated circles of his own country, but will afford intellectual enjoyment 
likewise'to all those who love the melodious tongue of Italy and who desire to 
become acquainted with the work of the greatest poet of Persia. 

Jena, May 18, 1892. EUGEN WILHELM. 


Was ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch Xenophons in der Anabasis fiir die 
Behandlung der griechischen Syntax in der Schule? Ein Beitrag zur 
Methodik des griechischen Unterrichts, von ARTUR JoosT. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1892. 


A great practical problem in Germany is the reduction of the amount of 
grammar to be learned in the elementary study of Latin and Greek, and each 
new school-grammar that is put forth bases its claims to acceptance on its 
success in narrowing the range of inflexion and syntax. Rare forms have 
been. discarded and minute syntactical rules have been suppressed. In Latin, 
Caesar’s Gallic War has been analyzed with a view to what is important for 
the beginner; Caesar, despite the evident drawbacks, being still the beginner’s 
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book. True, the result is not altogether satisfactory to those who take a wider 
view of the study. True, one asks in wonderment, ‘ Are guasi and famguam of 
as little importance to a beginner as they are to the student of the Bellum 
Gallicum?’ But the new fad must work itself out; and it is not surprising to 
find the method applied to Greek, not surprising to take in hand a bulky 
volume on the Anabasis in which the occurrences of the various constructions 
have been counted, from the use of a participle to ‘represent a subordinate 
sentence,’ which is found 1630 times, down to the long list of constructions 
that occur but once, such as pdévo¢ in the predicative position, go8eicfac with 
the inf., and the unreal wish. Of course, Dr. Joost, the author of this laborious 
work, is well aware that Xenophon is not.a model of Atticism, but the Anabasis 
is the book out of which Greek is first learned, the Germany of William the 
Second is nothing if not practical, and if counting is not practical, what is 
practical? All constructions that occur only three times are made to occupy 
lower rooms in the synagogue, and others are bidden to come up higher. 
Representation is strictly on a property basis. 

At the end of the book the practical inferences are given. Let us take the 
section that pertains to the verb, Whatever may be thought of the principle, 
some of the statements may be suggestive. 

The causative signification of the active voice—which, needless to say, has 
nothing to do with the active voice—is to be emphasized, and so are the direct 
and indirect reflexive significations of the middle, to the repression of the 
‘technical and dynamic’ meanings of which so much is made in some 
grammars; and the beginner is to learn betimes to combine the passive with 
iné. Weare next told that é7ei and é7eid# (temporal)! are to be practised with 
imperf. and aor. ind., and all (plpf. ?) the indicative tenses with ei of the real or 
logical condition. This last rule, by the way, stands in curious contrast to the 
proceeding of a certain editor of the Anabasis, who actually omitted the real 
or logical condition from the list of hypothetical sentences (A. J. P. III 435). 
The unreal condition makes a poor show. Not so dore with ind.; not so the 
causal éei and étv. The subjunctive, says Joost, with a touch of German 
sentimentality, is no longer ‘to lead a joyless and lonely life.’ In the language 
of the Psalmist, the subjunctive is ‘to keep house and be a joyful mother of 
children.’ Only her children are to be chiefly members of the conditional, 
temporal, relative and final sentences, and verbs of fear are to be kept in 
their. proper place and not to be too obtrusive. The opt. of wish is compara- 
tively rare, but the opt. of oratio obligua is to be brought to the front,? and the 
opt. with dv is to be introduced to the knowledge of the boy at an early 
period; nor is inf. with dv=opt. with dv to be kept back. The ideal 
condition (ei w. opt.) is common, common is the iterative use of opt., common 
the final use after historical tenses. The present imper. is more common 
than the aor., but both may be admitted side by side. The prohibitive is of 
secondary occurrence and secondary importance. Of the infinitive construc- 
tions the verbs of saying take precedence of verbs of thinking, and it may be 
remarked, in passing, that this seems to be true of grammarians as well. The 
use of the inf. as a subject is important, especially in combination with certain 


1éwei temporal is not normal. See Zycha, Wiener Studien, VII 84. 
2On the untrustworthiness of Joost under this head see A. J. P. XIII 257 f. 
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impersonal verbs, such as dei, doxei, éFeoTt; so also the use of dore w. inf. 
The inf. with ixavég and the like, the inf. with (personal) Aéyera:, the inf. 
with BovAouac and é6éAw, these are important also, but Kedefw receives a 
special note. The fut. inf. with verbs of hoping, promising and swearing 
is to be learned early. The present participle as the representative of a 
temporal sentence is to be learned first, later the aor.; the perf. is of less 
consequence. The causal sense comes next. The participle as the repre- 
sentative of a relative sentence with and without the article js important ; 
less so the gen. abs., which is found chiefly in pres. and aor. Then the 
boy is to learn the participle after verbs of perception, actual and intel- 
lectual, and their equivalence to a verb with 6r:, which latter statement being 
half a truth, is the worst of lies, as we shall see. tvyydvw with the part. is 
important, and so is éywv. AaBdv is of less moment, . The fut. part. with or 
without o¢ to represent a final sentence deserves especial prominence, and the 
equivalence of the verbal adj, in -ro¢ to perf. part. pass. is to be pointed out. 
Doubtless many inferences would have to be changed as soon as one passes 
from the Anabasis to another sphere of literature, but, apart from that, the 
whole method seems to bea mistake. This is not the way to reach the desired 
minimum of syntax. The minimum of syntax is to be reached by concentrating 
attention on the variations from the standard, which is the mother-tongue. 
Why should a sledge-hammer stress be brought to bear on xeAetw with inf., on 
BobdAouat and éé2 with inf., which we could hardly use otherwise if we tried ? 
To be sure, the acc. and inf. is a different matter for the Germans, but the 
chief trouble is not there, but with the acc. and inf. after verbs of saying 
and thinking, though even these have English analogies, as ‘declare him to 
be,’ ‘believe him to be.’ The analysis of the participle, to which Joost gives 
so much space, may be necessary for Germans, but English participle and 
Greek participle coincide to a considerable extent, so much so that English 
and Greek alike feel the difference, which Joost ignores, between the participle 
and 6rz with the finite verb. ‘I see her walking’ (Gadi{ovoay) and ‘I see that 
she walks’ (4rt Badifer) may be the same thing to a German reader of English. 
They are not the same thing to one born to English speech.! In Greek a verb 
of actual perception requires the participle, and if used with 4r¢ becomes a 
verb of intellectual perception, which often excludes actual perception. It is 
passing strange that one should recognize the categories of ‘sinnliche und 
geistige Wahrnehmung’ and yet fail to draw the most evident inferences from 
the two spheres of use. Take Joost’s treatment of épav with the participle. 
It would require no wizard to predict that present participle (67 times) and 
perfect participle (12 times) would be the prevalent tenses (see my Pindar, Int. 
Ess., cxi; A. J. P. X 124). The fut. part. is necessarily used of intellectual 
perception, and the one aorist is an illustration of the intrusion of an element 
which is often neglected in the treatment of the participle. In e robrov idovue 
katadevobévra (7, 6, 10) the aor. tense is due to the wish in ido, as it is so 
often due to the wish in épopav (A. J. P. X 124), as it is so often due to the will 


1And yet it is a German grammarian who attempts to give the difference between the 
infinitive and the participle in English, thus: ‘I heard her singing’ entspricht also mehr dem 
deutschen “ ich hérte, wie sie sang,” ‘I heard her sing’ mehr dem Ausdruck “ich hérte, dass 
sie sang.”” Koch, Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, §512. 
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in tepiopay ; but this last, it appears from Joost, Xenophon uses in the Anabasis 
with the present participle only, so that the oratorical usage would be a surprise 
to him who knows the Anabasis only. As to the construction of dpav with 
érv, all the examples cited (2, 2,5; 3, 2, 29; 5, 8, 20; 6, 1, 27) have to do with 
intellectual perception. ¢ (6, 4, 23) is ‘how.’ In 3, 2, 23 the construction 
is determined by émiordueba. As to Gore, Joost echoes one of the latest 
words on the subject, and repeats (p. 335) after Wehmann (de dore particulae 
usu), “the undeniable fact that Sore with the infinitive can represent an actual 
consequence,” and so illustrates once more the other undeniable fact that 
people who call themselves grammarians will force language to say what 
language suffers circumstance to say. With ore and the inf. ‘die wirkliche 
eingetretene Folge’ may be an inevitable inference, but it is an inference from 
extra-linguistic sources (A. J. P. VII 164). 

As I have already intimated, I have no faith in Joost’s method, but that does 
not mean that I can find no use for his laborious collection of facts. To the 
student of Greek syntax, of Greek style, the array of figures will give many 
welcome illustrations, and will occasionally suggest new points of view, and 
for all such contributions to his resources every scholar will be thankful, even 
if the statements are not so exhaustive as they undertake to be, and the frame- 
work on which the facts are strung is rickety and defective. 

So much for Joost. But before dismissing this matter it may be as well to 
notice briefly an article by Koch on the same general subject. Koch is a pro- 
fessed grammarian and a successful grammarian, so far as editions go, and the 
plaint which he makes in the Jahrbiicher for 1892 (Paed. Abt. 408-48) is touching. 
In this article, ‘Die notwendigkeit einer systemanderung im griechischen an- 
fangsunterrichte,’ he records Schliemann’s experience in the acquisition of Greek, 
and laments the long and ineffectual dawdling of schoolboys over the elements. 
Of course, Koch recognizes that Schliemann’s method requires Schliemann to 
begin with and a long unbroken stretch of time, but Koch thinks that Schlie- 
mann’s experience is instructive, and that the process may be shortened by 
treating Xenophon's Anabasis as Schliemann treated the Modern Greek 
rendering of Paul and Virginia. So he attacks vocabulary, forms and syntax 
after a fashion with which we in America have been familiar for a number of 
years. Toan old teacher, whether in sympathy with the method or not, it is 
rather amusing. to find that Koch emphasizes the frequency of the irregular 
verbs, and calls attention to the fact that the second aorist occurs almost as 
often as the first. This will hardly be news to any conscientious drillmaster, 
though I cannot recall at this moment any published statement of the fact. 
But leaving all pedagogical inferences aside, one point is a matter of general 
interest to the student of Greek, and that is the relative frequency of imperf. 
and aor. ind., about which something will be said in this Journal when 
Hultsch’s elaborate study of the narrative tenses in Polybius is finished. 
Meantime even K.’s playing with the subject may receive a word or two of 
notice. A statistical study, published some years ago in this Journal (IV 163), 
showed that in the Pindaric narrative the aor. preponderates over the imperf. 
“The aor.,” it was said, “ preponderates in both classes [of odes, the logaoedic 
and the dactylo-epitrite].” ‘This is the rule everywhere, must be the rule in 
lyric poetry.” But according to Koch’s count it is not the rule in Xenophon’s 
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Anabasis, and on the basis of Xenophon’s Anabasis he bids us revise our 
definitions of the imperfect, which, indeed, sorely need revision, if duration 
means length of action. For “the imperfect has nothing to do with the 
absolute length of the action, it has only to do with the vision of the narrator” 
(A. J. P. IV 160), or, in the words of a great scholar, ‘imperfectorum usus 
oculatis testibus proprius est’ (Cobet, NL 409). ‘So rooted is the tendency in 
beginners to consider imperfect ‘prolonged’ and aorist ‘momentary’ that a 
course of evfic with the imperfect and of high numbers with the aorist is 
necessary to get them into right habits of thought” (A. J. P. 1. c.). 

Especially rebellious is Koch against the statement that Greek and Latin 
use the imperfect alike, and to show that the Greek imperfect and the Latin 
imperfect are different, he gives the result of his count of the historical tenses 
in twenty-nine chapters of Caesar’s Gallic War and in the first book of the 


Anabasis: 
Caesar. Xenophon. 


Hist. praes. 31.60 11.70 
Imperf. ind. 22.10 51.70 
Perf. ind. 31.30 1.15 
Pluperf. ind. 15. tis 
Aor. ind. 34.30 


Too. 


The figures are interesting—though he counts perf. ind. as an hist. tense in 
Xenophon—but what do they prove? Are we to judge Latin and Greek by 


two such representatives as Caesar and Xenophon just because they are school- 
books? The simplicity of the one is not the simplicity of the other. They 
are both soldiers, but Caesar is the statesman turned soldier, Xenophon is the 
Socratic turned soldier. We can speak of Xenophon’s donhomie. ‘I fail to 
recognize the donhomie of Caesar inthe Commentarii. Still, as the imperf. is the 
tense of sympathy, Caesar may be the true representative of the genius of the 
Latin language. doropydérepui tac eiot,as Marcus Aurelius said of the patricians 
(I, 11), and that was the reason why his heart turned to the good old African, 
Fronto. ‘Nihil, says our African friend, Ep. II 7 (p. 135, Naber), ‘minus in 
tota mea vita Romae repperi quam hominem sincere giAdoropyov: ut putem, 
quia reapse nemo est Romae @iAdécropyoc, ne nomen quidem huic virtuti esse 
romanum.’ And Soranus, Gynaec., p. 287 (Rose), is almost as hard on the 
Roman mothers: ov yap otopyn taic év TH (sc. ‘POuy) 
Td ka? éExacrov bv Tpdrov mpatrovow ai Kabapac ‘EAAnvidec. 
undevog obv TA Kivhuata, TA TOV THEioTwY, 

But we must wait for the facts, however irksome the delay may be, before we 
formulate a difference between Greeks and Romans on the basis of their relative 
use of imperfect and aorist. There are differences within the Greek range which 
must be settled first—differences of department, of dialect, of individual. Cobet, 
for instance, says of Herodotus that he uses the imperfect for the aor. iaori 
(Mnemos. 1883, p. 90), and the more leisurely imperfect would suit the ’Idove¢ 
Eine xitwvec as admirably as does the leisurely hiatus. Or shall we account for 
the difference by the epic tone of early history, or by the loitering grace of the 
delightful author himself? Koch does not like Demosthenes. More’s the 
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pity. “Ich gestehe offen,” he says, “dass ich bei der lectiire des Demosthenes, 
trotz der angewandten miihe, den erwarteten genusz weder erzielt noch selbst 
gehabt habe.” But perhaps he will not deny that Demosthenes knows how to 
tella story, and the narrative in LIV 3-12 has always been considered a model. 
In that narrative the aor. and imperf. nearly balance, as they nearly balance 
in two other model narratives, Lys. III 5-20 and XIII 5-30; but the aor. 
preponderates a little. Still, what does all the counting amount to? All 
these statistics of the finite verb are crossed by the use of the participle, by 
the use of the ovatio obiqua infinitive, by the use in Latin of cum with the subj. 
Too many elements enter into the calculation to allow us to formulate. Even 
the proportion of participles to finite verbs refuses, as I have shown, to give a 
mechanical result (A. J. P. 1X 151). And yet I think it would be much safer 
to ascribe the different proportions of imperf. and aorist in Latin and Greek 
to national differences, to artistic differences, than to different conceptions of 
the tense. I know that grammarians insist on a difference between Greek 
pluperfect and Latin pluperfect. That is distinctly an article of faith with 
some theorists. But how is it with the historical present? The historical 
present is, we are told, Aryan beyond a doubt. It is a common possession of 
Greek and Roman. Yet Homer and Pindar do not use it, and Vergil does. 
Vergil uses it as a Roman: “Gladio cominus rem gerit,” as Caesar says in the 
string of historical presents which he uses in telling the story of Pulio and 
Vorenus (B. G. 5,44). To Homer and Pindar the historical present “must 
have been either too vulgar or too hurried” (Pindar, Intr. Ess., cii); but 
Brugmann, who said in his first ed. (Gr. Gr. §156): “Dass Homer das praes. 
hist. fremd ist, erklart sich aus dem Charakter der epischen Diction,” says in 
his second ed.; ‘“‘ Wie es zu deuten sei, dass Homer das praes. hist. fremd war, 
ist unklar.” In both editions, however, he admits that ‘‘kunstmassige Hand- 
habung der Sprache bediente sich dieses Praesens als eines rhetorischen 
Mittels zur Belebung der Rede.” Now look at Koch’s table again and see 
how much more freely the Roman uses the hist. present than the Greek, In 
Dem. LIV 3-12-the histor. presents amount to § per cent., in Lys. XIII 5-20 
to 14 per cent.,in Lys. III 5-20 to as much as17 percent. In the 29 chapters 
of Caesar we have no less than 31.60 per cent. The inference is irresistible 
that there was no difference in the conception of the relation, only a difference 
in the artistic presentation. The Roman is apt to overdo, and Caesar’s story 
of Pulio and Vorenus would to a Greek taste overdo the histor. present as 
badly as our African friend Fronto in his story of Arion (p. 237, Naber). But 
the whole matter of the tenses is one of extreme difficulty and delicacy. 
English and German have perfects and preterites that are very much alike, 
and yet how few Germans use the English perfect with absolute correctness, 
and vice versa! 

However, Professor Whitney has discussed this whole matter of perf. and aor. 
in a recent number of the Journal (XIII 289), and I am satisfied to leave Koch 
in his hands. Only I must add in conclusion that it is a little surprising that 
Koch should have cited a doctored passage from Aelian V. H. XIII 33 asa 
specimen of the massing of irregulas verbs, without noticing the array of 
aorists, which, on his own principles, he might fairly have ascribed to Aelian’s 


Latinizing tendencies. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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Einleitung in die Neugriechische Grammatik von G. N. HATZIDAKIs. Leipzig, 
Druck u. Verlag von Breitkopf u. Hartel. 


H IAIAAA META®PASMENH TON AAEZ. MEPOS IIPQTO 
A-Z, AOHNA, TYILOTPAGEIO TOY K, BAAZTOY, 1892. 


This book appears as vol. V of the ‘ Indogermanische Grammatiken,’ and the 
author’s name is already a familiar one." 

This ‘Introduction’ may fairly claim the merit both of placing the study of 
Modern Greek in its proper relative position and also of carrying out to 
satisfactory results the investigation of much carefully collected data. It 
surrounds the subject with a scientific atmosphere. The author indulges in 
none of the recent extravagant claims, nor does he need to assume an apolo- 
getic tone. He has defined his method of investigation in well-chosen terms, 
and his courteous repudiation of current views is well-timed. 

While not laying specific blame on other investigators, he claims (pp. 1-2) 
that the following three rules must be observed. They are here given nearly 
in his language: 

I, “ That the investigation of Modern Greek has to take its beginning with 
the classic times, and that it may limit itself in a one-sided manner neither to 
its spoken nor to its written transmission. Such a limitation would on either 
hand shut out of the investigation one-half of the transmitted material; only 
as both the. spoken and the written language work together and supplement 
each other do they make possible the scientific knowledge of Modern Greek.” 

II. ‘‘ That in Modern Greek we need not see Doric or Aeolic, but simply a 
perfectly regular continuation,in accordance with the times, of the later xowv7.” 

III. “That the chief characteristics of Modern Greek took their origin at a 
pretty early date. This is shown by an examination of the literary monuments . 
of the later Ancient Greek and the Greek of the Byzantine times.” 

Not till these principles are firmly established can it be claimed that the 
investigation of Modern Greek has taken the right track. 

The investigation is complicated. Not only is the time over which the 
history of the language extends a long one, but the monuments of the language, 
after the Alexandrian time, were written no longer in a living and spoken 
dialect, but in one which had been the living speech of a small part of Greece 
and which was then elevated to a literary language for the whole nation. 
Added to this, and worst of all, this literary language failed to develop and 
change in accord with the times; and falling out of all touch with the spoken 
language, it strove to struggle up-stream and to identify itself with the old 


classical form of speech. The result was such as might have been anticipated. 


1A brief biographical note may be of interest. Dr. Tewpytos N, Xarguddnts was born in Crete 
about 1850. After several years of study in Germany he became a professor in the University 
of Athens. In 1880 appeared his Ipwrn cvpBoay eis thy ioropiav tis vewrépas “EAAnvixis 
*AOnvaiw X;, and since then numerous reviews and contributions on various subjects have 
appeared from his pen, both in the Greek and other journals, as Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Gétting. 
Gelehr. Anzeiger, Hellas ((EAAAS) of Amsterdam, Zeitschrift fiir Vergl. Sprachf., etc, The 
substance of a number of these articles is embodied in the present ‘ Einleitung.’ An elaborate 
investigation on the Modern Greek Accent, entitled mepi tovix@v év ty vewTépa 
“EAAnvixy, appeared in A@HNA, vol. I, in 1889, A recent contribution by Prof. Xargidaxcs to 
Krumbacher’s Byzantinische Zeitschrift is entitled ‘Bemerkungen zu einigen mittelgrie- 
chischen Autoren.’ 
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The form could still be imitated reasonably well, and for a long time the old 
spirit was lacking and the spirit of the times despised. Not the language, but 
those who used it, were to blame for the results. In Prof. Hatzidakis’s own 
words: “It (the language) was just as little to be blamed as the marble of 
Pentelicon could be, because in these times no one could form from it a Venus 
of Melos nor a Hermes of Praxiteles.” 

At first Dionysius of Halicarnassus had striven to point out how the old 
spirit, the pure and simple diction, could be maintained, but soon it came to 
pass that this Atticising degenerated into cramped and painful copying. This 
was ‘diglossie’ in contradistinction to the speech of the day, which may be 
named ‘homochrone.’ The difference at first manifested itself in choice of 
words: soon there arose a difference in form. E. g. at the time of the Christian 
era we find tda¢ vixrec as well as the nominative ai vixrec. In Lucian’s Soloe- 
cista this kind of change may be observed at a later stage. This is one reason 
why for all these centuries we possess no single work of literature which gives 
a correct reflection of the spoken language of the time. 

So enthusiastic a devotee of post-classic Greek as Dr. H. C. Muller makes 
for this same reason only a barren show in his Chrestomathy (Griechische 
Texte von Homer bis auf die Gegenwart), published as an appendix to his 
Historische Gram. der Hellenischen Sprache. 

But so much greater is the need of our author’s caution. Even the least 
attractive parts of these post-classic writings have their place in the painstaking 
historic study of the Greek language. ’ 

After this warning the author turns to the spoken language to show how the 
living dialects of to-day complete and correct the imperfect, wavering and 
conflicting evidence of the written language. And we gladly follow the author 
to this investigation, trusting to his sane judgment and quick ear as to a human 
phonograph. Living Greeks from Crete and Asia Minor to southern Italy 
contribute each their evidence both of the persistence of the Hellenic speech 
and of the vicissitudes through which it has passed. That this investigation 
could have brooked no further delay is self-evident both on general principles 
and on the explicit testimony of the investigators now in the field. Albert 
Thumb (Indogermanische Forschungen, 2. Band, S. 68) says: ‘Ich erhielt 
tiberhaupt immer die sicherste Gewahr fiir meine Aufzeichnungen, wenn ich 
sie auch in der Sprache von Frauen und Madchen bestatigt fand. Die jiingere 
manliche Generation ist tiberall in Griechenland leicht geneigt ihren Dialekt 
vor der gemeingriech. Volkssprache zurticktreten zu lassen und sogar Elemente 
der Schriftsprache aufzunehmen.” And on p. 75 he says: ‘That which 
happened once before to the Greek language 2000 years ago may repeat itself 
now, i. e. the absorption of the dialects in a Kocv#,’ 

Prof. Hatzidakis urges that all elements of language must be taken into 
account together—Syntax, Vocabulary, Forms and Phonetics. The pronun- 
ciation, for example, was not suddenly changed on New-Year’s day, 1100 A. D. 
To distinguish sheep and swine it soon (“schon in der Bibel”) became more 
practical to use tpéBarov and yoipo¢ instead of ol¢ and i¢, which were rendered 
indistinguishable by the tendency to itacism and the loss of the aspirate. 

Language is an organism, not mere memora disiecta, and Hellas from Sicily 
to Asia Minor is a whole. If we adopt this historic and broad view it is 
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possible to appreciate four more rules of criticism which our author lays down 
(pp. 14 and 15). They may be summarized as follows: 

I, All that the Atticists, Grammarians, Lexicographers, Scholiasts, etc., take 
under their protection and find necessary to explain or to recommend must be 
looked upon as dead or dying. This is further illustrated in Excursus IV, pp. 
285-303, where is given a collection of such expressions and of cautions from 
Phrynichus and the grammarian Moeris, especially such as bear upon the usage 
of the Greek of to-day. In general it may be affirmed that what the Gram- 
marians recommend is to-day unknown or reversed—the vulgarities of the 
idiom of their times have become legitimized in the same or ina modified 
form. 

II. On the other hand, all that the Atticists reject must be looked upon as 
the best guide to the speech of that time. Also that which the Lexicographers 
or Scholiasts use to translate or explain the old may often, not always, he 
looked upon as a genuine part of the spoken language of the day. And if, in 
addition, this rejected material is now in daily use, it must also have been 
known and used by the people through all the centuries. 

III. Everything in these (mediaeval) authors—especially those after the 
11th century—which harmonizes neither with Ancient nor with Modern Greek 
must be rejected as wholly un-Greek. 

IV. Everything antiquated in these authors which is violently changed may 
be safely rejected as not belonging to the times. Only that is falsely used 
which is merely half-learned, not felt. 

For further discussion of these rules for criticism the reader is referred to 
Excursus III, pp. 234-84, ‘Ueber den Sprachcharakter der mittelalterlichen 
u. neuen Autoren.’ 

He adds (p. 16) an additional caution, already well accredited, but sometimes 
neglected, that the grammarians by a specific word often indicated a whole 
class, and warn, for example, in reality against the use in general of the aor. 
pass. instead of the middle, when they stigmatize yevyOjva: for yevéoba, It 
would be as unfair as it would be out of place, to attempt to condense Prof. 
Hatzidakis’s argument showing how much of the really antique in form and 
vocabulary has been preserved in the living speech in the more out of the way 
parts of Hellas, e.g. Aéyovor, etc., in certain parts of Crete, Lower Italy, 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Chios; but it may be asserted that he makes out a good 
case to prove that the Turk, like Xerxes in Attica, might gain temporary 
possession of ‘the soil without annihilating the people and the language. 

To repeat even the table of contents here would show the wide extent of 
the investigation which the ‘ Einleitung’ offers to the student of Modern, not 
to say Ancient, Greek, and would suggest various points of special interest to 
one and another investigator. It may safely be assumed that the book will 
be in the hands of all such, and here only the bald outline of the book will 
be given in conclusion. 

The book, written in clear and idiomatic German, is dedicated to Professor 
Berthold Delbriick. It consists of three chapters and ten special monographs 
(Excursus I-X) appended. 

Chapter I, which naturally has been chiefly discussed in this review, is 
entitled ‘The Aim and Methods of the Investigation of Modern Greek.’ 
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Chapter II discusses the ‘ Pedigree of the Mediaeval and Modern Greek.’ 
This contains a most careful investigation of the assumed dialectic inheritance 
in the xoww#, A sharp eye keeps watch over any form which may try to pass 
itself off as a member of the old dialects, like Xenophon’s Lydian Bowridfwv 
Th dwvy. In general the author concludes (p. 167) that the xovvf has suppressed 
the old dialects, and only small fragments of them have come down to us 
without being taken up into the body of the xorg itself. What fragments do 
remain are carefully discussed—see, e. g., pp. 8-10 et passim. The discussion 
includes such points as the augment and the reduplication in Modern Greek ; 
the digamma under various disguises ; the accus. plur. in -e¢; dialectic method 
of accentuation (where the temptation to regard av@p@ror as a Doric inheritance 
is successfully resisted); the infinitive, participle, numerals, etc., etc., in 
Modern Greek; the spiritus asper in Modern Greek; and characteristics of 
the Pontic dialect. On p. 166, with the candor that comes from honest and 
wide investigation, the author adds that he is acquainted only with a part of 
Modern Greek and will not be surprised if future investigations modify his 
opinions. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the spread of the xovv7. 
This, he says (p. 171), must have antedated the 5th or 6th century A. D. As 
he adds in the next chapter, the limits of this ‘ Koenisirung’ may be placed at 
300 B. C.—600 A. D. 

Chapter III treats of the rise and progress of Modern Greek. The origin 
of this, the author claims, is to be sought primarily in the development of the 
xowvn, He develops the gradual modernizing of the Ancient Greek. Regular 
futures and aorists, nouns and verbs supplant the irregular and normal forms. 
The following peculiarities are treated of: Disappearance of different nominal 
and pronominal inflectional endings; passive aorists instead of middle ; 
confusion of active and middle voice of trans. and intrans. verbs; loss of old 
perfect forms; confusion in use of the prepositions and particles; use of iva 
and drt instead of infinitive; extension of the accusative; subjunctive for 
imperative, etc. 

From all this Prof. Hatzidakis concludes (pp. 228-29) that not only is it 
wrong to assert that the Greek language died a lingering death, but it is 
clear that through all the vicissitudes of their history the Greeks retained their 
life as a people—were able, indeed, to assimilate to themselves, in speech, 
religion and politics, the foreigners, including even the Turks and the Alba- 
nians ; that, moreover, words and forms which are limited to certain regions— 
as Athens, Aegina, Messenia, Epirus, Pontus, Cyprus and Crete—prove suffi- 
ciently that these régions were never completely stripped of Greek population, 
and that a new colonization from Byzantium is an unnecessary assumption. 

Among the monographs which occupy the remainder of the book (pp. 230- 
440, the index carries it on to p. 464), Excursus III and IV have already been 
referred to, The others will be of interest to special investigators. Excursus 
V, Zum Vokalismus des Neugriechischen (pp. 304-53), is the longest after 
No. III. Excursus VI, Zum Genuswechsel im Neugriechischen (pp. 354-73), 
is both a collection and a discussion of the change in gender. Excursus VIII, 
Zur neugriechischen Deklination, has just appeared in substance in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, Band XXXII. 
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Pallis’s paraphrase or translation of the Iliad, books I-VI, is tn so far of 
interest to the general public as it gives an ample specimen of genuine Modern 
Greek taken from a familiar original. A cursory examination will show that 
it is not the semi-artificial, literary language of the newspapers. The author 
in the introduction says that “this paraphrase has no other purpose than that it 
should be wholly written, as to vocabulary, grammar, syntax and phraseology, 
in the living Janguage of the people.” The title will itself illustrate this, but 
a few lines, taken at random, are given for a more extended comparison. 
They are vv. 1-7 of Bk. II: 


Ki of Kai Geoi Koyuobvrave bAn 
6 Aiag pov yaipovvray Tod irvov TH yAvKdda, 
pov TO vow Tov avadeBe Td THC Tov’ 
va Kai va TA KapaBia, 
Ki BovaAy tov paivovvrav oav 71d o’ Td vow Tov" 
va tov Yedréverpo Tov ’Ayapuéuvo Katou, 
Kai xpalovrdc tov, tov Aadei bid Adyia . 


Greek students who, without any special preparation in Modern Greek, 
claim to understand every word in a Modern Greek newspaper, might be 


advised to take this up next. 
F. G. ALLINSON, 
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BEITRAGE ZUR ASSYRIOLOGIE UND VERGLEICHENDEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFTEN, 
herausgegeben von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH und PAUL Haupt. I. Band, 
I. Heft (pp. 1-368), Leipzig (Hinrichs), 1889; II. Heft (pp. 369-636), 
Leipzig, 1890. II. Band, I. Heft (pp. 1-273), Leipzig, 1891; II. Heft 
(pp. 274-556), Leipzig, 1892. 

Reviews of the first three parts, either singly or together, may be found in 
the following periodicals: Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1891, col.1450, P. Jensen ; 
Hebraica, VI 65, R. Harper; Presb. and Reformed Review, 1890, April, pp. 
349 ff., Davis; Revue Critique, 1890 (XXV, p. 481), J. Halevy, and 1892 (pp. 
4 ff.), A. Loisy; Ztschr. der deutschen Morgenl. Gesell. XLVI 566, F. Hommel. 


The Beitrige zur Assyriologie, of which the last number of the second 
volume has recently appeared, cannot properly be called a periodical. It was 
the intention of the editors to issue this journal only at irregular intervals, the 
publication of the first part of the first volume in the autumn of 1889 having 
been really an experiment, upon the success of which would depend the 


continuance of the magazine. The fine array, however, of highly useful 
articles presented in this number ensured the further success of the under- 
taking, and the editors have been able thus far to issue a part of the journal 
every autumn. The Beitraége cannot be said to invade the province of any 
other magazine devoted to Orientalia. The Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, for 
example, whose domain the new journal approaches nearest, prints much 
shorter articles and presents, in some respects, quite a different class of matter, 
besides being, as its name denotes, a regular periodical. 

In the first volume of the Beitrage, one of the most important of the articles 
devoted to the publication and treatment of Assyro-Babylonian texts is that of 
Friedrich Delitzsch on the Babylonian-Assyrian letter literature (vol. I, pp. 
185-248, 613-31 ; concluded, II 19-62—altogether 127 pages). While most of 
the texts discussed here are published by S. A. Smith in his Keilinschriften 
Asurbanipals, vol. II (Leipzig, 1887), and also in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Biblical Archaeology, vols. IX and X, 1887, 1888, there can be no doubt 
that Delitzsch’s thorough and scholarly treatment of the subject must be the 
basis for all future investigations in this branch of Assyriology. The stem 
takd, mentioned (p. 198) as a synonym of NW ‘to lift up, in connection with 
the reading u-tak-ku-ka-ni of K. 512, rev. 15, is very probably the same as we 
find in tukku ‘shield,’ which in this case would be an intensive formation. 
Takd may be a secondary stem formed with ¢ from an original 4/way. Similar 
formations in Assyrian are éakdé/u ‘trust,’ from 231 ‘be strong,’ and ¢abdlu ‘take 
away, from $3) ‘bring.’ On p. 616 Delitzsch has established the meaning of 
the stem ardru, which he shows conclusively must signify ‘to pull down’; for 
example, the foundation of a house. Aardru must be the same stem which we 
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find in the Mishn. > and Talm. 83, meaning a ‘heap,’ i. e. something 
pulled down, drawn together. The original force of 173 may have been ‘to 
turn, turn over.’ The stem occurs in Hebrew only in the Pilpel, meaning ‘to 
dance’; cf. 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16. 


The next articles dealing with texts which should be mentioned are those 
by Prof. Haupt, who has contributed about half of the first Heft of the Beitrage. 
His edition of the 12th tablet of the Nimrod Epic, with nine plates and text- 
critical remarks (I, pp. 48-79), and his collation of the entire Izdubar legend 
(I, pp. 94-152), must be regarded as a standard work on the Epic. 


The treatise of Dr. Rudolf Zehnpfund on Babylonische Weberrechnungen 
(I, pp. 492-536, with corrections, pp. 632-36) is a valuable contribution to the 
literature bearing on the so-called contract tablets. Zehnpfund has chosen 
thirty-four tablets, chiefly lists of woven materials, which he has thoroughly 
examined, both grammatically and philologically. Twenty-two others he has 
discussed more briefly toward the close of his article. The author’s treatment 
of kudinnu (p. 505, note 3) is also worthy of notice. Of the three distinctions 
in derivation made by him, viz. gutinnu ‘small’ (7OP), kudinnu ‘mancipatus,’ 
and kudunnu ‘mule’ (Targ. 87133, 8AI3), I would only call attention to the 
possibility of reading the first not gutinnu, but fardinnu, tardénu, It may be 
regarded as a derivative from the stem radu ‘to copulate,’ with much the same 
meaning as vad, rid# ‘child, young,’ hence ‘small.’ (See II R. 30, n. 3, 30, 
31.) Lehmann’s idea that this word applied to a brother, axu kudinnu 
(tardinnu), may denote the son of a concubine, or of a wife of unequal rank, 
and may sometimes be “erminus technicus for illegitimate, is objected to by 
Bruno Meissner in his new work on Altbabylonisches Privatrecht (p. 152, n. 1). 
Meissner holds that the word is synonymous with gixru ‘young,’ and reads it 
gutinnu, from a stem jp, bearing the same relation to Hebrew {Op as does 


to the Arabic 


Of the eight grammatical articles in the first volume of the Beitrage, Prof. 
Haupt has contributed four, the most important being those on Assyrian noun- 
formations, viz. ‘Das Nominalprafix ma im Assyrischen’ (pp. I-20) and ‘Zur 
Assyrischen Nominallehre’ (pp. 158-84). Dr. Haupt accepts the law stated 
by Barth, Z. A., April, 1887, that the origin of the prefix » was due toa dis- 
similation of an original m, influenced by a labial in the stem, but differs from 
him in many particulars. Haupt has treated the subject exhaustively in both 
of his articles, and presents a wealth of valuable material in the notes. A list 
of forms with prefixed m and #(p. 171) will be found highly useful to the 
student of Assyrian phonetics. 


Martin Jager, in his article on the Semivowel ¢ in Assyrian (I, pp. 443-91), 
by a comparative treatment of parallel cases in the cognate languages, arrives 
at the conclusion that the combinations za, aa, ea, ua are found, with few 
exceptions, only in formations where an original ¢ is present. His views, 
although well set forth, will not be convincing to all. 

It is hardly necessary to derive the form i¢/a3id, with Jager (Das babylonische 
Hauchlautzeichen, p. 591, note), from an original itwatié with prefixed /¢. 
Ittasib, ittabil, etc., can easily be explained as Z/teal formations, after the 
analogy of verbs Pe Nun. 
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Richard Kraetzschmar’s two articles on the relative pronoun and relative 
sentence in Assyrian (I, pp. 379-492), and on the preposition Ja (I, pp. 583-88), 
present the results of a careful study of the use of Sa in the available Assyro- 
Babylonian literature. Students of this subject should also read Kraetzschmar’s 
short article, The Origin of the Notae Relationis (Hebraica, VI, 1889-90, 
296-302). 

George Steindorff’s interesting discussion of the reproduction of Egyptian 
proper names in the Cuneiform inscriptions is important for the study of 
Assyrian phonetics (I, pp. 330-61 and 593-612). His treatment of the proper 
name Sid-’-e (pp. 339-42) deserves attention. That this is the correct reading 
of the name, and not Shaé’i (Schrader, K. A. T.? 269 and 587), is shown by 
Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 308. Steindorff discusses chiefly whether it is histor- 
ically possible to identify Szd-’-e with the Egyptian king Sadako, SaBaxév, and 
rightly concludes, with Winckler, from the insurmountable chronological and 
philological difficulties, that there can be no connection between the two 
. persons, It is now recognized that S#d’e (Biblical, Seve) was only an Egyptian 
tartan, or general, or at most a petty prince. (See Delitzsch in Miirdter’s 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1891, p. 185.) 


The Beitrige has taken a departure highly useful to the study of Oriental 
philology from an historical point of view, by publishing such articles as those 
of Flemming on the literary relics of G. F. Grotefend (I, pp. 80-93), on the 
life and work of Job Ludolf, the founder of Ethiopic philology (I, pp. 537-82, 
concluded II, pp. 63-110), and, in the first Heft of the second volume, on the 
services rendered to Assyriology by Sir Henry Rawlinson (II, pp. 1-18). 


The articles in the first volume which are not of an especially Assyriological 
character are Nestle’s brief treatise on Verbs Medial S in Syriac (I, pp. 153-57) 
and the excellent work of Franz Pretorius on Ethiopic Grammar and Etymology 
(I, pp. 21-47 and 369-78). In the latter I will only call attention to the 
author’s opinion (p. 34) that the common Ethiopic auxiliary verb Aa//awa is 
cognate with the Arabic Aalhala ‘wait, delay. He adds to Lagarde’s two 
primitive roots bn, the first meaning ‘illuminate’ and the second ‘cry out,’ a 
third 2, which must mean ‘to wait, remain,’ This latter primitive root is 
probably the same which appears in the stem SAN ‘to dwell,’ from which 
comes the Hebrew derivative brik ‘tent,’ the familiar Assyrian dl (ahalu) 
‘city,’ and the rarer fem. formation d/tu ‘family,’ for which latter see Jager, 
Beitr. II, p. 303. Instances of triliteral stems primae &, probably formed from 
an original biliteral root, are f. ex. Heb. TOS ‘one’: Aram. IM, Heb. U’3N ‘be 
weak,’ ‘tremble, delay,’ (OWS ‘lead astray’ : Talm. TWN and pour 
out,’ etc. 


In the first Heft of the second volume of the Beitrige, C. W. Belser’s 
interesting study of three Babylonian Xudurru or border-stone records (II, pp, 
II1I-203) should be read in connection with Delitzsch’s translation of the 
Merodach-Baladan stone (II, pp. 258-73). Dr. Belser has, unfortunately, not 
described any of the inscriptions which he translates, contenting himself with 
merely referring the reader to Pinches’ Guide to the Nimroud Central Saloon 
(pp. 40-60). 


REPORTS. 


Dr. O. E, Hagen’s article on the Cyrus texts (II, pp. 205-48), with Nachtrage 
by Friedrich Delitzsch (pp. 248-57), is the best treatment of these inscriptions 
ever published. The transliteration is based on a new collation of both the 
Cyrus Cylinder and the Annals of Nabonidus, and the translation throws light, 
in more than one passage, on the history of the fall of Babylon. Although 
Hagen has expressly stated that his interest in the documents is more that of 
an historian than of a philologist, his commentary will materially aid the 
grammatical and textual study of these inscriptions. The purely historical 
commentary he has reserved for an independent work on the ancient history 
of Western Iran. It would not have been out of place, however, had he 
mentioned some of the former translations of the Cyrus documents, instead of 
keeping the discussion of them for his later work. 

A list of the chief translations and paraphrases of the Cyrus Cylinder and 
Nabonidus Annals will be found in the Appendix to my Dissertation on Mene 
Mene Tekel Upharsin. 

Hagen’s brief statement of the probable condition of affairs at the time of 
the fall of Babylon is excellent. He points out that the priests of Marduk in 
Babylon, had it been possible, would have dethroned Nabonidus and placed 
another native in power. They were compelled, however, by circumstances 
to hand over the empire to the alien Cyrus, who, by his rapid and victorious 
approach, had become master of the situation. Hagen very properly distin- 
guishes between the artificial feeling of the Babylonians toward Cyrus, 
manifested in the Cylinder, and the joyous hope of the captive Jews in their 
deliverer, The supposition of a new value zuz for the character de (dat, zt/, zis), 
in the word 3-2u2(?)-su-umn ‘taken away’ (?), in Cyl. 25,seems somewhat forced. 
The common reading Subatsum may be retained and the passage translated as 
follows: “‘the yoke which suited them not, their habitation, their disorder (or, 
with Hagen, their sighing), I quieted,” i. e. “I subdued the tyrannical yoke, 
made peaceful their dwellings once more, and righted their disordered affairs.” 
The passage V. R. 50, 51/52, cited in support of the meaning ‘take away’ for 
nazdzu, is probably to be translated ‘tone the hair of whose body the evil 
Rébicu has caused to stand up” (#zizu, i. e. ‘in fear,’ and not ‘take away’). 
The reading of the Annals III 23, «(?)mdr Sarri u3ma-at ‘and the son of the 
king he killed,’ if correct, establishes definitely the time of the death of 
Belshazzar, the eldest son of Nabonidus. We may suppose that this prince, 
while making a last despairing effort against the Persian aggression, was slain 
by Gobryas’ forces shortly after the capture of Nabonidus and the final 
surrender of Babylon. 

Delitzsch, in his additions to Hagen’s work, points out a number of easily 
avoidable errors in the inexact translation of these texts by Eb. Schrader 
(K. B. IIT 2, pp. 120-37). 


The last part of the Beitraége (Bd. II, Heft 2) is quite as interesting as its 
predecessors. 

Edward J. Harper’s article on Babylonian legends contains matter highly 
useful, both from a philological and comparative mythological point of view. 
The author gives copies of original texts, with ten photographs of tablets and 
a transliteration, translation, commentary, and discussion of the four legends 
of Etana, Zu, Adapa and Dibbara (II, pp. 390-521). Harper had already 
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published a preliminary study of the Etana and Adapa legends in the Academy, 
Jan. 17 and May 30, 1891. 

By far the most attractive legend of the Etana series is the description of 
the hero’s attempt to reach heaven by means of his friend the eagle. Curiously 
enough, Etana is not represented as riding on the eagle’s back during the 
flight, but as clinging to the bird’s breast. The end of the journey is never 
reached, for, when, after leaving the abode of Anu Bel and Ea, Etana sees the 
sea like a tiny drop of water beneath him, he orders the eagle to turn back. 
The bird’s strength, however, is exhausted, and, his wings failing him, the 
bold pair are dashed to earth. 

The similes in this account regarding the appearance of the receding earth 
and sea are very striking. 

The tale of Adapa, son of Ea, god of the deep, relates how the young deity 
broke the wings of the South Wind which had disturbed him in his fishing. 
The wrathful summons to the youth to appear before Anu and answer for his 
crime, and the politic advice of Ea to his son, by means of which the anger of 
Anu was appeased, are the chief features of the story. 

This tablet, Dr. Harper informs us, does not belong, like most of the other 
legends, to the library of ASurbanipal (669-625 B. C.), but forms part of the 
El Amarna collection, so that its date would probably be about nine hundred 
years before ASurbanipal. 

The occurrence in the Etana legend of the plural of iggdru ‘bird, igg#rétz, 
is a valuable addition to Assyrian forms (p. 400). Z¢¢#ru must now be added 
to the list of nouns with masc. sing. ending and fem. pl. formation ; cf. xarrénu, 
tuddu, naéru, etc. 

Harper considers maglabu a sort of patru ‘or dagger’ (p. 435). The 
actual meaning, however, of the stem gu//udbu is not clear. That it does not 
mean ‘shear,’ as some have thought, seems evident. Haupt in Beitr. I, p. 15, 
translated it by ‘castrate,’ and accordingly explained may/adu as an instrument 
for castration (I, p. 8). Meissner (Altbab. Privatrecht, p. 152) believes that 
gullubu means ‘make a mark’ and is applicable to the marking of slaves or 
adopted children. Following this idea, zag/adu would be an instrument used 
for this purpose. The idea of ‘cutting’ seems to underly the stem gud/uédu, but 
jt is probable, in spite of the comparison in II R. 24, n. 2, 60d, that naglabu 
was not absolutely synonymous with the general term fatru. This is indicated, 
too, by the usage in Harper’s passage, where the dé} patri are mentioned with 
naglabi. 


Dr. Martin Jager again appears as a contributor, presenting a very welcome 
study of eighteen proverbs in Sumerian and Assyrian, the text of which is 
published II R. 16 (Beitrage, II, pp. 274-305). Jager assigns this copy to the 
Sargonide period, and classes the contents among the grammatical texts which 
were prepared by Babylonians for the purpose of learning Sumerian. These 
sentences are, of course, valuable because of the light which they throw on 
Babylonian thought, but, as Jager points out, they possess an-especial interest 
in showing us a sort of proverbial poetry hitherto unknown in Babylonian. 

Assyriologists will await with interest Jager’s promised work on the Sumero- 
Akkadian question, as his position in this matter is not very clear. He claims 
to agree in the main with Halevy, believing that almost all the formative 
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elements of Sumerian show a Semitic origin, but at the same time retains the 
expression ‘ Akkadian and Sumerian language.’ This apparent inconsistency 
he promises to explain in his new work. 

The following points in Jager’s article are important: the definite establish- 
ment of m# or mé as interr. pron, ‘who’ (p. 277) and the comparison of the 
Assyrian mannu inamdin, literally ‘who will give?’ viz. ‘O that!’ and the 
Hebrew jN? (p. 279). 

In the extremely difficult proverbial poem (translated No. 3, p. 280) Jager 
has found an ingenious solution for the last few lines, by his change of -ma 
(in 1. 70) to the negative particle «/ before izma3i ressu. He translates: ‘lifts 
not again his head.’ It would have been possible, however, retaining -ma in 
accordance with a suggestion of Prof. Haupt, to translate iamati ressu ‘ his 
poverty increased,’ explaining resse ‘his poverty’ as a cognate of Hebrew 
WN‘ poor.’ 

Jager’s derivation of dudétu *hunger, food,’ from the stem AJA, instead of, 
with Haupt (Beitrage, I 18), from 173, deserves attention (p. 288). An excel- 
lent point is the distinction (p. 293) between Sattu ‘ year’ and $a¢tu ‘hour.’ 

It may be mentioned in connection with Jager’s discussion of the Um/aut of 
a toz under the influence of preceding # (p. 295) in forms like ziggurit for 
ziggurat, that this change was probably due to the pronunciation of the w as @, 
which tended to produce Um/aut in a neighboring vowel. 

The derivation of manda from ma’du ‘numerous’ (p. 300, note) was already 
mentioned by Hagen (Beitrage, II 231). The translation of Ummdn-manda 
by ‘great horde’ seems undoubtedly the best. 


With the exception of J. A. Knudtzon’s brief remarks on the text of Layard, 
17, 18 (pp. 306-11), and Prof. W. Muss-Arnolt’s sketch and bibliography of 
Jules Oppert (pp. 522-56), the other articles of this number are of a general 
Semitic character. 


The work of Fritz Hommel (II, pp. 342-58) on the relationship of Old 
Egyptian with Semitic is full of interest, and his comparison of the various 
grammatical forms of Egyptian seems to show clearly the close connection of 
that language with the Semitic branch. A somewhat fuller article by Adolf 
Erman on the same subject, embodying both grammatical and lexicographical 
comparisons between Egyptian and Semitic, has since appeared (ZDMG 46, 
93-129). It seems evident, for example, that the Egyptian perfect tense 
explained by Hommel (p. 343) contains the same conjugational forms as those 
in Semitic. The imperfect, also, with the prefix 7 seems to be represented, 
and, what is still more striking, forms are found with prefixed i and pronominal 
suffixes; thus, Egypt. z-rx-¢ would be equivalent to a Semitic form like 
ia-kabula-ta (p. 346). This appears to indicate that the Sem. éa is really not 
a pronominal element of the 3d sing., but simply a sign of the imperf., which 
was originally inflected like the perfect with suffixes. The resemblance 
between Egypt. and Sem. in the pronouns and possessive suffixes is equally 
noticeable, and it is interesting to observe that Assyro-Babylonian is the Semitic 
dialect nearest akin to the Egyptian. Hommel offers, in explanation of this 
fact, two possible hypotheses. Either Bab. and Egypt. form together a distinct 
Semitic branch, a daughter of the common primitive language, or Egypt. was 
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originally a dialect of the old North-Bab. Semitic, and a sister of the later 
Assyro-Babylonian. If either of these ideas be followed, the theory must be 
abandoned that Egypt. belongs to a ‘ Hamitic’ branch distinct from but closely 
allied to Semitic. 


This brings us to the discussion of the so-called Hamitic languages of East 
Africa by F. Pretorius (II 312-41). His opinion regarding the original rela- 
tionship of Semitic and Hamitic is directly opposed to that of Hommel. 
According to the latter the Berber idioms of Africa are mixed languages with 
a basis of Egyptian grammar, while the so-called Ethiopic group (including 
Bedscha) consists of languages. which contain an Elamitic substratum with 
Semitic grammar and an African vocabulary (II, p. 354, n. 3). The original 
Semitic character of this latter group, however, which is credited by scholars 
with six languages, cannot, according to Pretorius, be proved. He is only 
prepared to admit the possibility that, from the very earliest times, even two 
thousand years before the immigration of the Semitic Ethiopians, a strong 
Semitic influence may have been brought to bear on the East African dialects, 
and it is extremely interesting to note, in connection with this, that these 
traces of Semitic influence are not exclusively of an Ethiopic character, but 
present some common Semitic peculiarities (p. 321). 

Pretorius believes, on the other hand, that the Ethiopic-Semitic languages 
were very strongly influenced, in their turn, both in grammar and lexicon, by 
the native dialects. 

The matter seems as yet to be open to discussion, for, as the author points 


out, scholars are not at present in a position even to compare the linguistic 
material. The treatise promised by Dr. Hommel on this subject (I. c., p. 355) 
will therefore certainly be of general philological interest. 

The first part of Pretorius’ article is devoted to a bibliographical statement 
of the work already done in this field since 1840. The last sections (pp. 320- 
41) he has reserved for the philological treatment of the group, comparing the 
various dialects with the Ethiopic and with each other. 


The last article to be mentioned is that of F. Philippi on Semitic verbal and 
nominal formation (II, pp. 359-89), which is really an answer to Barth’s 
defence of his own work on the same subject against Philippi’s earlier 
criticism. The author is quite right in objecting in many points to Barth’s 
method, and especially to his disregard of the force of analogy in Semitic. 


It may certainly be said that the Beitrage zur Assyriologie embodies most 
complete grammatical, text-critical and comparative philological material in 
the special field of Assyro-Babylonian, and is also a valuable aid to all 
branches of Semitic learning. The journal has now become a necessity to 
_ the ever-growing science of Assyriology, and it is to be hoped will appear with 
the same regularity in the future as has been the case since its establishment. 

University or THE City or New York. J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 
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ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EuGEN KOLBING, Heilbronn, 


XVI Band, 

I.—W. Wetz, The Inner Relations between Shakespeare’s Macbeth and his 
Dramas of Royalty. This is a comparison of Macbeth with Richard III, 
Henry IV, and King John, with reference to the retribution which overtakes 
the usurper. Shakespeare is a ‘preacher of repentance,’ to use an expression 
of Goethe’s. His method is that outlined by Goethe in many places, as, for 
example, in Dichtung und Wahrheit, Bk. 13: ‘‘ The true representation has no 
didactic aim. It neither approves nor censures, but, through unfolding the 
sentiments and actions in their true sequence, illuminates and instructs them.” 
In these tragedies of usurpation, whatever differences there may be in the 
elaboration of the problem, it is at bottom the same, and Shakespeare’s 
conception and treatment of it is essentially uniform. The retribution 
consists partly in the growing strength of the antagonisms aroused, and partly 
in the growing terrors of the guiity conscience; in other words, is partly 
external and partly internal. On the one hand, fear and suspicion dog the 
footsteps of the usurper, and both tend to make him cruel and unjust. By his 
cruelty and injustice his subjects feel themselves absolved from their loyalty, 
and by the example of his successful rebellion they are encouraged to rebel in 
their turn. Hence civil discord while the tyrant rules, and instant adhesion 
to the avenging rival. On the other hand, conscience begins to trouble the 
usurper from the moment of the commission of his crime, and his torment 
constantly increases until the loss of his crown, and even of his life, becomes 
a welcome relief from anguish. Every step of both processes is illustrated in 
the tragedy of Macbeth. In Richard III the historic downfall is as complete, 
while the pangs of conscience are not so fully depicted; but neither in this 
nor in King John and Henry IV are the latter absent, though the manner in 
which they disclose themselves differs with the play. It appears from As You 
Like It that Shakespeare’s thoughts were much occupied with usurpation and 
its consequences, since even in this, one of the lightest and airiest of his 
comedies, it occupies the background. Accordingly we find that he modifies 
the chronicle histories that he adapts in order to isolate this problem and treat 
it in its broad, typical features. So far as he has done this his plays become 
true dramas, instead of remaining mere spectacular or epic presentations of 
traditional English history. Shakespeare has but one epic hero, ever confident 
and joyful whatever may oppose, and that is Henry V; if it is the characteristic 
of the tragic hero to suffer, then those who have been mentioned answer in so 
far to the definition. Finally, the epic deals with outward events, the drama 
with psychology; and here again we have a criterion to apply in the case of 
Shakespeare’s adaptations from the chronicle histories. 


R. Ackermann, Studies in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. The German 
commentator on Alastor, Epipsychidion, Adonais and Hellas (see Engl. Stud. 
16. 413) here considers the relation of Shelley’s drama to its Aeschylean 
prototype, and traces some of his more striking expressions to their sources. 
Thus Shelley's ‘Gorgon, Chimaera’ (1. 346) goes back to Milton, and his 
‘cave’ and ‘cavern’ (3. 3) possibly to the nuptial bower of Eve in Pagadise 
Lost, though perhaps they are rather the renderings of Shelley’s own impres- 
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sions of the Baths of Caracalla. Hesiod furnished him with some of his 
elemental conceptions and with the name of Ione (Theog. 255), and Herodotus 
with Asia as the wife of Prometheus, though she already occurs in Hesiod as 
the daughter of Oceanus and Thetis. Demogorgon, a word which Littré in 
his dictionary supposes to be original with Shelley, goes back to Paradise Lost 
(2. 964), to the Fairy Queen (1. 5. 22), to Marlowe’s Faust, Greene’s Friar 
Bacon and History of Orlando Furioso, to Leo Hebraeus, the Italian Neopla- 
tonist (1502), to Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum, and eventually to the scho- 
liasts on Lucan’s Pharsalia (6. 497 and 744). It is to be regretted that Miss 
Vida D. Scudder did not utilize this article in her suggestive and, in the main, 
commendable edition of the Prometheus Unbound. 


W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, VII. 


A. Wiirzner, A Decree of the Austrian Ministry of Education concerning 
Written Exercises in Modern Languages in the Scientific Schools (Realschulen). 


The Book Notices include a review of Hessels’ Eighth-Century Latin- 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary, one of Miillenhoff’s Beowulf, of Anne L. Leonhard’s 
Two Middle English Stories from Hell, and of Fliigel’s and Muret’s English- 
German Dictionaries, besides a number of other works of minor importance. 
The review of Miillenhoff is by Sarrazin, and emphasizes his theory of the 
Scandinavian origin of the whole Beowulf legend, of the derivation of Béozwa, 
Béow- from the ON. Bodvarr = * Badu-(h)arir, and of the period of the appro- 
priation by the English of the Northern story as between 700 and 800 A. D, 
His illustrations of the similarity between Old Norse and Old English poetry 
in respect to style, vocabulary, and phraseology are deserving of attention. 


The department of Miscellanea is more interesting than usual. F. Lauchert 
has a long article on the English Hymns to the Virgin in the Thirteenth 
Century, from which much can be learned. F. Jentsch considers the Sources of 
the Middle English Romance, Richard Coeur de Lion. There follow a number 
of smaller papers, and finally an obituary notice of Alexander J. Ellis, the 
English phonetist. In the latter is contained part of an autobiographical 
sketch, from which I quote two or three passages illustrative-of Ellis’s views 
concerning the educational process to which he was subjected: “From my” 
eighth to my twelfth year I attended a large classical private school. My 
time was mainly devoted to Latin; there was little Greek and still less 
English.... The next three years and a half of my life were spent at Shrews- 
bury School.... Here again were Latin and Greek, with a weeny bit of 
English in shape of themes during half a year.... I passed on to Eton for 
three years longer, under Dr. Keate, a mere classicist. Here Latin and Greek 
alone formed the course. I had some difficulty in being allowed to take 
lessons in mathematics from a Cambridge man in overtime. They have 
changed this now, and admit mathematics into the curriculum, I believe. 
French, Italian and German were ‘extras,’ not much cultivated.... I was 
now half a year with a private tutor, and resumed English themes, but gave 
almost my whole time to Latin and Greek, with a flavor of mathematics. 
Cambridge now loomed, and there a choice was offered—all mathematics, or a 
mixture of mathematics and classics. I chose the mixture. At present classics 
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may be swallowed almost pure. The professorial lectures were quite optional, 
and felt to be nuisances to ‘reading men,’ Hence it was no wonder that I 
knew nothing of the chemical, botanical, medical, and even the modern history 
courses. Law and theology were never thought of, being mere specialties ; 
the physical lectures I attended for mathematical reasons—they were almost 
entirely confined to physical optics. Now is not this asad tale? For fifteen 
or sixteen years my life was given over principally to dead languages, with a 
little abstract mathematics. I am certain that when I took my degree, in 1837, 
I was totally ignorant of science proper, though I had some notion of mathe- 
matics; and my knowledge of those dead languages, over which I had spent 
sO Many years, was very small, poor and inaccurate. Yet I believe I was far 
above the average run. I had already done my school-work well, and I think 
got out of it as much as it was likely to give, and I took a fair place in both 
Triposes. A year after I took my degree I was advised to study in Germany, 
and was recommended to reside in Dresden. I actually did not know where 
Dresden was. I make this confession because it will show how utterly the 
study of language and mathematics had overshadowed everything. In Dresden 
was fought the greatest battle of the first Napoleon, which decided his fate 
more than that of Leipzig, yet I knew nothing of it—that is, nothing of modern 
history, of modern geography, of modern politics. Many years afterwards I 
availed myself of the privileges given to the amateurs at the University of 
Edinburgh to learn a little chemistry and practical physics. I was turned out 
on the world, after a finished classical school, private school, private tutor, and 
university education, with nothing but a very disjointed examinational knowl- 
edge of mathematics, a supreme ignorance of language as language, and a very 
insufficient of translating, a still less adequate of writing, and a totally non- 
existent speaking mastery over Latin and Greek. My French, excruciatingly 
horrible when I left school, had been a little smoothed down by a long vaca- 
tion in Paris, but that was a direct setting-at-nought of usual custom. As for 
German, I had not attempted that till after I had taken my degree. Have I 
not a right to complain that my masters did not know how to lead a willing, 
industrious boy into better paths—did not even know how to make him under- 
stand the country in which they placed him?” 


II.—M. Kaluza, Strophic Division in the Purely Alliterative Middle English 
Poetry. Strophic arrangement is most easily shown in The Wars of Alexander 
(EETS. ES 47). In this the number of lines to the strophe is 24, though to 
reach this result certain emendations and omissions are necessary. In Crouned 
Kinge the strophes are of 16 lines each; in De Erkenwalde of 16; in Cheve- 
lere Assigne the number is doubtful; in The Sege of Jerusalem it is 36; in 
Patience 24; in Pearl 60; in Cleanness 60; in Morte Arthure it is doubtful. 
Only occasionally do quatrains seem te occur in the remaining purely allitera- 
tive poems, such as William of Palerne, Destruction of Troy, Piers Plowman, 
Richard the Redeles, etc. Strophes of four or eight lines are sometimes found 
in poems which rime only in couplets, being recognized by divisions in the 
sense; so in the translation of the Psalms, De Muliere Samaritana, On God 
Ureisun of Oure Lefdi, Poema Morale, and Passion (OE. Miscellany). 


E. H. C. Oliphant, The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, III. 
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P. Holzhausen, Dryden’s Heroic Drama. This is a continuation from vol. 
14 of Englische Studien (see A. J. P. 13. 108), and in it he treats the following 
topics: The Action; The Delineation of Morals; Prologues and Epilogues, 
Prefaces and Dedications; The Dialogue (Style, Diction, Language) ; Metre. 
In conclusion he sums up the results to which his inquiries have led him: 
“Notwithstanding many successful scenes, many brilliant dialogues, unusual 
ease and elegance of language, and, in one word, many external merits, the 
poet’s heroic drama is a failure in every essential respect—in the plan and 
construction of the fable, in complication and resolution, in ‘motivation’ and 
characterization. It is a failure because of its adherence to the mediaeval 
romances of chivalry and the French romances, because of the introduction 
and one-sided treatment of the motives of love and honor, which are fatal to 
all dramatic life, because of the poet’s straining after the applause of the great 
and the acclamations of an empty-headed and degenerate rabble, and, not 
least of all, because Dryden was not a genuine, born dramatist. 

“Are the heroic dramas less interesting on this account, quite apart from 
their surpassing interest for the history of culture and manners? The scientist, 
and particularly the physician, is no less interested in the apparently abnormal, 
the morbid, than in the normal. Just so in the history of art and culture an 
extraordinary interest is excited by those minds which, though highly gifted, 
have been unable to create anything classical, whether because their age was 
not yet in possession of a complete theory of art, or because they were hindered 
by the profligate life they led, or by outward and inward misfortune, from 
exalting themselves and their productions up to the height of the ideal, or, 
finally, because they allowed themselves to be entrapped by theories, or 
diverted by their education and models into paths from which their genius 
should have interdicted them. Hence our interest in persons like Peele, 
Greene and Marlowe, like Otway and Lee, like Gryphius and Lohenstein, like 
Lenz and Klinger, like Zacharias Werner, like Grabbe and Hebbel. Hence, 
too, our interest in Dryden as dramatist. He who would write the pathology 
of the drama could best study the distempers of the heroic drama in Dryden. 

“T have already frequently alluded to the circumstance that Dryden gave 
himself commendable trouble in his later years to cure his heroic malady (if 
the expression may be pardoned). In certain respects he fairly reversed his 
earlier theories in his later dramatic career (after 1676). This is particularly 
manifest in his relations to other poets and schools. If hitherto he had 
imitated the variety of action in the Elizabethan plays while adopting French 
models in his characterization, he now adhered to Shakespeare and Fletcher 
in the drawing of character, but emulated the French with respect to the unity 
of action. His drama has incontestably gained by this exchange, but his 
natural defects as dramatist could of course not be supplied in this way, 
especially when he had already passed the meridian of life.” 


W. Swoboda, Mediators in the Struggle over Reform in the Teaching of 
Language. 


In the Book Notices there is a long review of Kélbing’s edition of Arthour 
and Merlin, and shorter ones of Gollancz’s Pearl, Skeat’s Chaucer’s Prologue, 
Pollard’s English Miracle Plays, Crane’s Jacques de Vitry’s Exempla, Rose’s 
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Syntax in Cynewulf’s Crist. From the review of Crane’s book by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith I quote: “ English readers have had no such convenient means 
of learning the general scope of Jacques de Vitry’s life and labors, so far as 
they are known, as Professor Crane now puts before them. He takes as the 
basis of his sketch F. L. Matzner’s dissertation of 1863, filling it in from his 
own wide reading, and accompanies all by bibliographic notes which are 
valuable for those who desire to pursue the subject further.... Proofs of his 
(de Vitry’s) gifts among all kinds of people have come down to us in four 
collections of his sermons. These have been known to biographers, but it 
was only in 1861 that K. Goedeke, for the first time in modern days, called 
attention to the exemp/la of Jacques de Vitry. But even he did not know that 
they form a special characteristic of the prelate’s Sermones vulgares, viz. anec- 
dote and tale introduced in great abundance by the preacher for the illumina- 
tion of his matter; and it is to Lecoy de la Marche, in 1868, that we owe the 
first clear account of the history of these exempla.... A valuable feature of 
Prof. Crane’s work is the short analysis of each story; these abstracts, with 
notes giving numerous references and parallels found in other sources, make 
up more than a third of the volume.” 


The Miscellanea is wanting. 


III.—O. Lengert, The Scottish Romance, Roswall and Lillian. Text and 
notes. 


E. Koeppel, Contributions to the History of the Elizabethan Drama. Valu- 
able notes on Gorboduc, Soliman and Perseda, Tamburlaine, Titus Andronicus, 
and The Merchant of Venice. Koeppel finds the source, or one of the principal 
sources, of Titus Andronicus in Bandello, the 21st novel of the 3d volume. 
Bandello refers to a Latin version by Pontanus; the story also occurs in 
Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, and an English ballad on the, subject is 
found in the Roxburghe Ballads (2. 339-47). 


R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay’s History, VIII. Continued from Engl. 
Studien, vol. 15 (see A. J. P. 13. 253). 


The Book Notices review Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology, Calla- 
way’s Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon, Schipper’s English Prosody, Part II, 
Sommer’s Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, vol. III, Bennewitz’s Congreve and 
Moliére, Ackermann’s Sources, Models, and Materials of Shelley’s Poetical 
Works (Alastor, Epipsychidion, Adonais, Hellas), and a number of less 
important productions. 


The Miscellanea contains Contributions to the Exegesis and Textual 
Criticism of Old and Middle English Documents, IV, by F. Holthausen ; 
this instalment is on The Story of Genesis and Exodus. F. Kluge has a note 
on Fitela. Other noticeable papers in this part are: Unexplained Allusions 
and Quotations in Macaulay's Essays, by A. Fels; On Shakespeare’s King 
Henry IV, by E. Kélbing; On the Material of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, by 
L. Frankel; and Byron as an Imitator of Thomson, by G. Sarrazin. Some of 
the parallels between Childe Harold and the Castle of Indolence are striking, 
and have not hitherto been noticed, so far as I am aware, 

ALBERT S. CooK. 


= 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Dr. RICHARD WAGNER has turned his attention from the articular infinitive 
(see A. J. P. VIII 331, IX 254) to the imperative infinitive, and, as his work is 
too valuable to disappear among the host of ‘programmes,’ I will at least 
indicate the results of his careful investigation, which is contained in the 
Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Programm des Fridericianum zu Schwerin i. M., 
1890-91. Dr. Wagner shows that the foruit of this construction is to be found 
in Homer, Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. After this time it begins to 
decline, and declines rapidly. It is but a shadow of its former self in the age 
of elegy and melos, but a dream of a shadow in the drama and in prose. In 
one sphere, however, it has held its own, and Dr. Wagner maintains that the 
imperative infinitive in legal language does not necessarily depend on the leading 
verb, and that it abides in Attic decrees with the same right that it abides in 
the Works and Days of Hesiod. As for its differentiation from the imperative, 
Dr. Wagner contends that it is a future imperative and a close parallel to the 
long future in Latin. Of course, all imperatives are in a sense future, and the 
imperative which is good for all time is good for the future as well. But 
according to Dr. Wagner the imperative infinitive is rare in the meaning of a 
universal imperative, except in the second person, in which it has the field to 
itself. 

The great function of the imperative infinitive, it seems, is to be found in 
prescriptions, commissions, warnings, and the like, which are to take effect 
after an inferval of time or under certain contingencies. Unfortunately, this 
signification is obscured by a number of occurrences, in which Dr. Wagner 
himself cannot recognize anything more than a certain intensity, a certain 
energy ; and intensity and energy, like ‘ vivid,’ ‘ more vivid,’ ‘ most vivid,’ cannot 
be brought to a satisfactory test; and the fulness of the form pdayeobec for 
payeode or waxouv may have more to do with the feeling than anything else. 

As to the way in which the infinitive became an imperative, Wagner does 
not agree with those who consider that the infinitive has been degraded to an 
indefinite form of the verb, and who compare the imperative infinitive with 
the syntax of the German nursery. The dative-locative meaning had not died 
the death when it was informed with imperative sense. pdyeofac means ‘zum 
Kampfe,’ as we should say, ‘Toarms.’ Now,a word has been said elsewhere as 
to the survival of the dative-locative in Greek (Trans. of the Am. Phil. Ass: 
1878, p. 7), if that can be called survival that does not rise even to the dignity 
of subconsciousness. All the so-called exceptional constructions of the infini- 
tive are more readily explained from the dative-locative than from the 
accusative origin, although the dative ‘for which’ and the accusative of the 
object effected meet. How far a case can be dead and yet live is a hard ques- 
tion. How far a case can be alive and yet die we can see from the behavior 
of our so-called Engl. inf. with the sign 4, which is dead as the subject of the 
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verb and yet lives as the object of the verb, which takes an additional prepo- 
sition for with the placidity of a corpse and yet revives to protest against 
such experiments as ‘could save the son of Thetis from to die’ (Spenser) 
and ‘wythout to make any noyse’ (Caxton). As an object the English 
infinitive has considerable imperative vitality and often presents a curious 
parallel to a Greek construction, which is not treated very generously in 
Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. I mean the construction of the imperative 
infinitive in the relative sentence. Nothing is more common in English than 
the insertion of a proviso in the form of an infinitive— six of which to be ten 
feet long,’ ‘the winner to spend five shillings’ (Dickens)—and the effect of 
this proviso is clearly imperative. In his section on this subject (756 of the 
new ed.) Professor Goodwin defends the eivac of Dem. 23, 26 by the éeivaz of 
Cod. = in 20,158. He need not have gone so far afield, and if he had read 
further in the Aristocratea he would have found two more examples of the 
same inf., §§53, 60, and there are two in 36, 25, and yet another in 38,5. The 
imperative force of the inf. survives even in the articular infinitive (Trans. 
A. P.A., l.c., p. 11; cf. A. J. P. II 473; Justin Martyr, Apol. I 3, 9), and the 
negative of the inf. is, to begin with, an imperative negative. The object of 
thought began by being an object of will, and there is no impassable gulf 
fixed between the 4 of the will and the conceptional “4, as some scholars 
seem to think (A. J. P. XII 520). 


The two great discoveries of recent times—the ’A@yvaiwy wo/:teia and the 


Mimes of Herondas—have not lost a jot of their interest, and these two docu- 
ments of antique life will continue to occupy the qualified and the unqualified 
for years to come, to the bewilderment of the slow quarterlies that cannot 
afford to register combinations and hariolations which the authors themselves 
will be glad to withdraw before a month is out. Two contributions, however, 
must be noticed as distinctly valuable. Mr. SANDys’s ed. of the Athenian 
Constitution (Macmillan & Co.) and Professor Crustus’s Untersuchungen su 
den Mimiamben des Herondas (Teubner). Mr. SANpDys’s ’A@nvaiwv roduteia will 
be universally welcome not only as a storehouse of the best results of the work 
thus far done on text and commentary, but as an important contribution to the 
criticism and elucidation of the 7od:reia, Of this work, however, a detailed 
review is promised for an early number of the Journal. 

Crusius’s book on Herondas is what its name implies—not a commentary, 
it is merely material for a commentary ; but it is full of life and instruction, 
and gives young philologians an admirable lesson as to the importance of 
possessing a field before undertaking to dominate it. Crusius’s command of the 
varied range postulated by his studies in the Paroemiographi has stood him in 
good stead, and whatever may be thought of his results here and there, the book 
is delightful reading and tempts to comment and extract. I have room for just 
two questions. Why, in writing of Phaselis (p. 39), did Crusius disdain to 
use the familiar passage about the Phaselites, [Dem.] XX XV 1, which is even 
more to the point than Cic. Verr. IV 10, 23, and makes the supposed proverb 
ei¢ ddondv wieiv more likely? And is it not a mere fancy to see in the poten- 
tial opt. without dv ‘a special energy’ (p. 71)? Apart from dialectic survival, 
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in most cases the omission of dv does not denote a special energy on the part 
of the author, but a special laziness on the part of the scribe, sometimes a 
special indolence on the part of the interpreter. 


Dr. BARKER NEWHALL sends to Brief Mention the following correction of 
an error in Allen's translation of Wecklein’s Prometheus . 

In Allen’s translation of Wecklein’s Prometheus, the note to 1. 1005 reads: 
‘In entreaty the ancients raised the palms upwards.... This attitude is seen 
in the “ praying boy” in the Berlin Museum.’ This note stands in Wecklein’s 
second edition, and a similar statement is found in Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
(s. v. Gebet), to which the American edition makes reference. Both Allen and 
Baumeister have failed to notice that Furtwangler (Jahrb. des Instit. I 218) 
has shown the arms of this statue to be modern, and, from the evidence of a 
gem and from other monuments, has proved that the ancients in prayer turned 
the palms of their hands outward, and not inward, as in the Berlin statue. 
Consequently this figure gives a very incorrect idea of the proper attitude, and 
should not be cited as an example. Stengel states the matter correctly in 
Miiller’s Handbuch (V 3, 58), and cites a Halle dissertation by Vouilliéme 
(‘Quomodo veteres adoraverint,’ 1887). Daremberg and Saglio and Smith do 
not specify the attitude, but the latter has an illustration, taken from a British 
Museum vase, which shows it correctly (cf. Miiller, Pl. 1V, figs. 1, 2).” 


Mr. EVELYN ABBOTT’S edition of Herodotus, Books V and VJ (New York, 
Macmillan & Co.), is intended for students of Greek history rather than for 
students of Herodotean style, and it would have been better either frankly to 
omit grammatical notes altogether or simply to refer the reader to the standard 
text-books. For instance, when Mr. Abbott reads (VI 133) qv pv ov dace 
instead of fv wh oi dao he justifies his adhesion to the older MSS by a 
reference to c. 9, 20, where we have the far different and far more familiar 
phenomenon of ov with ind. in an ei... wév... dé sentence. ov with subj. 
not preceded by u7 is exceedingly rare, and is not to be accounted for by the 
idle note “‘ When the negation is more important than the condition there is a 
tendency to substitute ov for uf.” As if ov were more negative than y7! 
Under 2% ov with the participle (VI 9) we have another unsatisfactory note 
and a helpless reference to Goodwin (M. and T. 818), whose conditional reso- 
lutions of 7 ov with the participle will not be accepted throughout even by 
those who are satisfied with the conditional formula. And this is all the 
stranger, as Professor Campbell in his Sophocles, which he edited together 
with Mr, Abbott, clearly does not believe in the equivalence of “7 ov and w#, 
in spite of the despairing tone of his Grammar of Sophocles (p. xli). For on 
O. R. 220 we read that ‘4 ob combines supposition and fact. «# would give 
the hypothesis merely.’ And so far is the conditional formula from satisfying 
Mr. Whitelaw (miscalled Ridgeway, A. J. P. VII 169, q. v.) that he considered 
the relation consecutive, a position which seems to be untenable. The well- 
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known view of Kvicala (ap. Kthner, II 763) seems to be most nearly in accord- 
ance with the facts. ju ov with the participle, like yu ov with the inf., is an 
incorporated yu ov with the subj., and like 47 ov with subj., carries with it the 
notion of a fear or, at any rate, an apprehension or surmise of the negative. 
This is discernible in the passage under consideration: xatappddyoav pq ov 
duvatoi yévwvtat Kai obTw obte tiv oioi re 
ovK vavKpaTopec KTé, ovK would be causal, up hypo- 
thetical, while 7 ov é6vteg presents a pressing problem in which the feelings 
are involved. And so in all the other passages cited in my mutilated article 
in L. and S. and in Goodwin, l.c. The incorporation of the interrogative 
guin in Latin is a close parallel, the gud- in guim questioning very much as yf 
does. The difference between the theoretical condition propounded by “7 
and the practical problem dealt with by 4? ov comes out very prettily in the 
passage referred to in this Journal (I. c.), viz, Philemon, fr. 83 (IV 30, Mein.; 
II 533, Kock): 

Kiéwv, Gv TO wavOdvery 

averixovpytov ceavtov Tov Biov 

oite yap vavayoc, av AGByTat Pepouevoc, 

obror’ av cdceev abtov avip 

ov wabarv av Civ Tov Biov, 


Compare also the decvdv ypaoba: and the (decvdr) ov AaBeiv of Herod. 1, 
187, in which the former remains a theory and the latter results in practice. 
But enough of the downtrodden negatives. Much more interesting and 
important is what Mr. Abbott has to tell us of the downtrodden Greek tyrants. 
To one who comes fresh from Mr. Freeman’s girdings at these poor creatures, 
Mr. Abbott’s sensible excursus (X) on the same subject (V 92) is especially re- 
freshing. True, the conclusion is not startling, and any one with an historical 
mind might have said in advance: ‘“‘ Whether tyrants are blamed or whether 
they are praised, we must be cautious in believing what is said about them.” 
But even this commonplace is better than foaming at the mouth. “Le sens 
historique,” says Perrot, ‘“n’a pas de pire ennemi que le gofit de la phrase.” 


A word in commendation of Justus P&RTHES’ pocket Atlas Antiguus (New 
York, B. Westermann), which the editor, VAN KAMPEN, did not live to see 
published. Clear and convenient, it is a welcome companion to the student 
of ancient history and ancient literature. 
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